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Your Classroom . 


The events that have taken place there... 
the decisions made...affect the future... 
the very lives...of each of your students. 


Your task—as well as ours—is to make your students 
understand the significance of the swift-moving events 
that day by day race into history. 


Senior Scholastic’s program is designed to highlight 
the future significance of today’s news ... and to 
bring it into sharp perspective with relation to the 
historical past. 

In Every Issue: Major articles on national and world 
affairs; Forum Topic of the Week (pro and con); Inter- 
view of the Week; Understanding the News; Quizzes; 
Life Adjustment Features; Short story; Teaching aids. 


PLUS THESE EXTRAS 
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To Spotlight the Future Significance of Today’s Events... 
To Bring Today’s Events into Perspective 
with Relation to the Historical Past... 


IN EVERY ISSUE— 


Major Article 
on 
World Affairs 


Major Article 
on 
Nat'l Affairs 


Understanding 
the News 


Interview 
of the Week 


History 
Behind 
the Headlines 


Economics 
in the News 


Every week a major article deals 
with an important problem in world 
affairs. Each article develops the prob- 
lem in detail, highlights its significance, 
and explores its roots in history. Sub- 
jects are chosen for both timeliness and 
importance and presented in teachable 
terms. Maps, photographs, cartoons, 
and graphics implement the text. (See 
pp. 19, 20, 21.) 


Every week a second article deals 
with a national problem that is both 
timely and important. The subject mat- 
ter of this article may be an issue be- 
fore Congress, an economic, political, 
or social question, or a problem in state 
or local government. Material is pre- 
sented objectively and all sides of each 
problem are explored, as well as the 
historical background. Charts, graphs, 
photographs, and cartoons implement 
the text. (See pp. 8, 9, 10.) 


Outstanding news of each week is 
presented in four pages. The signifi- 
cance of important events in the fast- 
changing world scene is highlighted in 
our “What's Behind It” section, which 
is part of major news stories. Each 
issue also carries one or two vivid bio- 
graphical sketches of the men and wo- 
men who make the news. News is tele- 
typed to our presses within a week of 
the date the magazine arrives in your 
classroom. (See pp. 11, 12, 13, 14.) 


Every issue features an interview 
with a man or woman prominent in 
the news whose achievements are in- 
spiring and who has a moral and spirit- 
ual message for young people today. 
(See p. 4.) 


In each issue an important news 
event of the week is discussed with 
relation to the history behind the event 
which has helped to shape it or bring it 
about. These articles are designed to 
show students vividly and dramatically 
that today’s events have their roots in 
the past and that the study of history 
is essential to an understanding of them. 
(See p. 13.) 


In this department, a term or con- 
cept in economics, growing out of the 
news, is explained in simple ernie 
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Forum Topic 
of the Week 
(Pro and Con) 


United 
Nations 
News 


Weekly 
Quiz Page 


Say What 
You Please 


Crossword 
Puzzle 


Student- 
Interest 
Features 


Each issue features a three-page pro 
and con discussion in which both sides 
of timely, controversial issues are pre- 
sented, with the arguments for each 
side given objectively and logically. 
Arguments for both sides are preceded 
by a special section, “About the Ques- 
tion,” which presents the background 
necessary to an understanding of the 
arguments. These discussions train stu- 
dents to organize and evaluate infor- 
mation, to weigh the evidence on both 
sides of a controversial subject, and 
to reach a conclusion. (See pp. 5, 6, 7.) 


a section of “Under- 
standing the News” is devoted to the 
latest United Nations news. In_ this 
section news is reported and interpreted 
as it occurs. Frequently interesting 
sidelights on the world peace organiza- 
tion aid in an understanding of what 
the U. N. is striving to achieve. 


In every issue 


A full-page quiz is part of each 
issue. The quiz is derived from the 
contents of the issue and is based on 
facts, ideas, and vocabulary found 
the issue. A variety of testing devices 
are employed which in addition to fact 
content stress map, chart, and graph 
reading skills. (See p. 21.) 


This is Senior Scholastic’s “letters” 
department, in which students are in- 
vited to air their opinions on any sub- 
ject of interest to them. All letters that 
reach our office are read with close 
interest, both to enable us to select 
for publication those letters of interest 
to the largest number of readers, and 
to help us know what students are 
thinking. Frequently the controversies 
that develop in this department resem- 
ble an open forum. (See pp. 2-3.) 


The crossword puzzle featured in 
each issue is selected from contribu- 
tions submitted by high school students. 
Each puzzle has a central theme. 


Short Stories—Each issue contains a 
short story especially selected for its 
literary merit and its appeal to students 
of high school age. (See p. 22.) 

Life Adjustment Features—Vocation- 
al Guidance; Boy dates Girl; Your 
Health; Following the Films; Sports; 
Camera Angles; Stamps. 
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Scholastic’s 


Plus These Extras! 


IT’S FREE: Scholastic’s 1952 News 
Map of the World will be supplied at 
no extra cost to. each class subscribing 
to ten or more copies of Senior Scholas- 
tic for ‘he second semester (February 
June, 1952) 


IT’S TIMELY: Especially prepared by 
the editors of Scholastic Magazines and 
staff cartographers, the map will be 
printed in January, 1952, to reflect last 
minute changes in the current mercurial] 
international situation. This multi-color 
map will clearly delineate North At 
lantic Treaty Organization nations, the 
Soviet Union and satellite countries, 
neutral countries, United Nations mem 
bers, U. S. foreign bases. Special panels 
will mark world trouble spots and Pa 
cific Pact nations. Also included are 
enlarged inset maps of Western and 
Central Europe and of the Middle East. 
A north polar global projection map 
shows geographical relationships. 


IT’S BIG: The map will be 34 x 44 
inches in size—large enough to be seen 
easily by the whole class—printed on 
durable paper suitable for wall display 
and continuing classroom use through- 
out the remainder of the school year. 
Printed in five colors 


IT’S YOURS: This map is not for sale. 
It is available only to classes having 
ten or more second-semester or school] 
year subscriptions to Scholastic social 
studies magazines (Senior Scholastic 
World Week, Junior Scholastic). Teach 
ers who entered a school-year order 
tor 10 or more classroom copies o 
Senior Scholastic last fall will receive 
the map automatically within the next 
two weeks. All other teachers entering 
second-semester orders for 10 or more 
classroom copies of Senior S« holastic 
will receive the map as soon as their 
subscriptions are confirmed 


AAGAZINES 1952 NEWS MAP OF THE- WORLD 





This is a special section, to be 
issued as Part II of the February 20, 
1952, issue of Senior Scholastic. It ex- 
plores the paths through which man 
has struggled in many ways to control 
the scourge of war, and shows how, 
under the leadership of the United 
States, the free nations of the world 
are searching for new and more effec- 
tive ways to peace. 

This section consists of 32 pages, 
separately bound, and is intended as a 
companion handbook to Key to Under- 
standing World News, issued as.a spe- 
cial section with the October 3, 1951, 
issue of Senior Scholastic. 


Among the subjects covered in Paths 
to World Peace are: 

How nations have dealt with interna- 
tional disputes in the past (causes of 
war, balance of power and great power: 
systems, machinery of international re 
lations, international law, armament and 
disarmament ) 

How men have tried to organize for 
peace; 

What the world is doing about peace 
today (10-page section on the United 
Nations) ; 

The United States and world leader- 
ship (what America stands for, our eco- 
nomic program abroad, America’s mes 
sage to the world today, regional or- 
ganizations ) ; 

Cultural exchange programs 

What one community can do (the 
story of a town which has developed a 
good job of community effort for inte: 
national relations) ; 

The Soviet “peace program” 

Seeing ourselves as others see us; 

Proposals of various groups critical 
of the United Nations 


Distribution of Goods—March 19. 


In this special issue the network of 
distribution is traced from producer to 
consumer through all the steps in mat 
keting. Abundantly~ illustrated with 
maps, graphs, charts, photographs. 


World Food Problem—April 2. 

The problem of feeding two and a 
quarter billion people explored in terms 
of whether improved methods of mod 
ern agriculture can keep pace with the 
growth in world population. 


Finland and Olympic Games—May 7. 

A close-up survey of the tiny repub 
lic that lives in the shadow of Soviet 
Russia and will be host to the 1952 
Olympic games, together with back 
ground on*the Olympic games them- 
selves. 
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Senior Scholastic’s 
Teacher Aids 


The editorial program of Senior Scho- 
lastic is planned with the help of an 
Editorial Advisory Board consisting of 
classroom teachers, supervisors, curricu- 
lum specialists, and other experts in edu- 
cation. See first page and page 2 for a 
list of the educators who serve as ad- 
visers and consultants in planning Senior 
Scholastic’s program and policies 


Planned 
with the 
Help of 
Teachers 


1. Teacher-prepared lesson plans in 
every issue. An experienced classroom 
social studies teacher prepares detailed 
lesson plans for each issue of Senior 
Scholastic, showing how the materials 
may be utilized most effectively in the 
classroom See pp Ga. w-n.3 

2. Teacher-prepared test materials in 
every issue. “What Do Your Know?” 
provides testing material on the con 
Based on facts, 

found in the 


tents of each issue 

ideas, and vocabulary 
issue, it employs a variety of testing 
devices. (See p. 21.) “Quick Quiz on 


the News” provides short check ques 


Aids for 

the Busy tions for use with “Understanding the 
News.” (See p. 14.) 

Teacher 3. “Tools for Teachers.” A listing of 


articles, books, and audio-visual aids 
dealing with one of the major articles 
This teature enables 
See p. 7-1 


in a future issue 
you to plan in advance 


4. Scholastic Teacher. Once each 
month the Teacher Edition is expanded 
to 32 or more pages and in addition to 
the lesson plans offers news of education 
and information on new and _ useful 


classroom aids and devices. 


What Teachers Say 


About Senior Scholastic 


Abilene Tex 
Homer, La 


“I think it is the best I have used.”—J. I 
“Best selected material of its kind Vo ROM 
It is the best magazine of its kind I have ever seen.”— 
K. B., Valley Station, Ky 


etters as illustrations or examples of 


Derby. Vt 


mh Usé your 


s correspondence ©) P J 


| 
It still rates tops with me.—K. T., Oshkosh, Wis 


“I am hereby increasing our order to Senior Scholastic 
from 48 to 52 subscriptions This is our first experience 
with Senior Scholastic and I want to tell you how very well 


satisfied with it we are.—Sister M. M., Spokane, Wash 


“They read it from cover to cover.”"—M. G., Yampa, Colo 


“I think that Senior Scholastic is the best magazine avail- 
able for the teaching of current events in high school.”— 
P. R., Miami Beach, Fla 

“I like Senior Scholastic very much and have used it since 
1927.”—J. E. D., Brownsville, Pa. 

“My class is certainly enjoying your magazine. They are 
interested in the materials you present and are willing to 


work.”—M. M., Brooksville, Fla. 


What Students Say 
About Senior Scholastic 


“I sincerely would like to express my gratitude for such 
an outstanding magazine. I think every boy and girl should 
be a subscriber to Senior Scholastic.”"—Margaret White, 
Roosevelt H. S., West Palm Beach, Fla 

“I would like to thank Senior Scholastic for publishing 
such a wonderful magazine for teen-agers. . . . In short, 
thanks for an ideal magazine.”—Josephine Fabian, Granville 
NV. Y.) High School 

“I would like to express my most favorable opinion about 
Senior Scholastic. I have read many school magazines, and 
I have found Senior Scholastic to be the most factual and 
best written of them all. ... Keep up the good work; you're 
loing great."—Gerry Davis, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) High 
School 

‘I would like to express my opinion of your magazine. 
It is through magazines like Senior Scholastic that students 
gain an understanding not only of their own country, but 
of other countries as well. Your magazine has also given the 
American youth of today the initiative and courage it takes 
to go out and meet the world squarely, proud to say, ‘I am 
in American.’ Keep up the good work.”—Sylvia Jaramillo, 
Menaul School, Albuquerque, N. M 


“I would first like to commend you for the very complete 
coverage and lively style. You are to be congratulated. . . . 
For 65 cents, no one can afford to be without the informa- 
tion and entertainment presented by your magazine.”— 


Bronx H. S. of Science, New York, N. Y. 


George Price ° 
& 





TO ORDER SENIOR SCHOLASTIC... 


Please use one of these cards to order a 
classroom set of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, and 
pass the second card to another teacher. 

if your teaching assignment for the second 
semester will be concerned with subject mat- 
ter or grade level for which Senior Scholastic 
is not appropriate, please pass this copy of 
the magazine to a teacher who would be in- 
terested. Perhaps some other Scholastic Maga- 
zine would be appropriate for your present 
assignment. We invite you to write for sample 
copies of other Scholastic Magazines. See brief 
description of each on page 5-T. 
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If a person has such a hard time sure you’d want someone to understand 
keeping up his grades that he has to you. 


bu £3) ; 
SAY WHAT sa il cheat, he has no business whatsoever Don't get me wrong. I think a person 


participating in sports should be punished for doing wrong, 


you PLEASE j, I do agree, though, that the cadets and on the question, “What good does 
ey it West Point should have been given cheating do you?” it doesn’t do you any 
another chance. ... In any event, their good. I know you can fool others, but 


eal a: ictions should not have been made pub- not yourself, so as I said before, let 


—_ - 
; aes : 
‘ lic. This not only drags down their , 0 § 
. and that’s what we mean! This let- . : g Continued on page 3) 
: morals and reputation but also the repu- ° 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism ‘ 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We In answer to Mr. Oglesby’s question, 
want to know what’s on your mind. the only decent thing to do if someone 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters gave you the answers to a test before 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth you had taken it would be to destroy 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. them and do the test honestly. That is 
, what I would do. 
Athletes, Angels, and Test Time 
D Edit Madge Kittle 
ear EGKOr Viroqua (Wis.) Sr. H. S. 


In my opinion there is no excuse 





tation of the school. 
Answers to last week’s puzzle 
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vever for cheating on a test. I 


Jerome Oglesby Replies 
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iwcerely believe it is possible to 
e an angel at test time. All you need is Dear Editor 

i little self control and some brains to To the many misunderstanding and 

ro with it. I don’t consider myself an never-che iting students, I would like to 

‘y any means, but I can truth- say I definitely do not approve of cheat- 

I have never cheated on a_ ing. It is easy to sit back and pass 

lon’'t believe in it, and if Mr judgment on others who have made 

had any self respect or com- mistakes in life, but have you ever 

he would not believe in stopped to think, “How would I want to 

be judged if I were in their place?” I'm 


—|MNEEO Din 
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ACROSS | (BOSS GOOD SPORTS 








of wetalia te the By Robert Frame, Cedar City (Utah) High School 
: c — * Starred words refer to sports 

players on @ ereal grain 

im Indefinite article 3 4 5 

f recer ) Conjunction: provided 

Pin 

When 

Large wading bird 

In football, to make a 

touchdown is to _ 

Indoor game played by 
two teams of five men 


oints in football 




















bound 
ber of playe rs 
tball team 


aver 


























mily line- 











men elig r passes 

Base! yall: At Bat ( abbr.) 
Fi r 

f lias abbr.). 

Mother 

Infinity ( abbr.) 

Exists 

Familiar term for doctor 
Will Harridge’s baseball 
league (abbr 
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_ ze 4 ; — ) ae " , ' Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
ik asian f diamone } hall in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
” wanes > Te wereatiiy eo . which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
ants fight knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
Fasten, segure Dogs "gre etings: the related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
Mail (abbr. ) their tails must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
Job, chore, Ir nterjection mea sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
Timepiece for athletic behold original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
events, a __. watch, Third day of the week Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 

50. Verv large. (abbr ) 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 


Past tense of is. 
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Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 2) 


fate take care of itself, and it will sooner 
or later. 

I may be a so-called football player, 
but there are some people who look 
only at one side of a situation 

Don Willson, what would you expect 
Miss Phillips to say if someone gave her 
test answers? Would you really expect 
her to admit it? 

A person cheating may be a moron, 
but I’m sure there are a great many 
morons on this earth. This might include 
you, directly or indirectly. 

You also stated that none of 
friends were wearing wings this season 
Naturally, as I said before, no one is an 
angel at test time—no wings, no angel. 
At this school, Miss Phillips, the teach 
ers also give us an idea of what our 
tests will consist of, and we have no 
reason to cheat either. 

There is one reason I like football, it 
develops the mind (and I have one). 

Once again I'd like to say I don’t ap- 
prove of cheating, but the point I want 
to make clear is that in every mortal 
being’s life he, or she, will do wrong, 
yes, even cheat, and again I say, I think 
the cadets expelled from West Point 
deserve another chance. 

Jerome Oglesby 
Vashon High School 
St. Louis, Mo 


your 


Enough Is Enough 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading the “Say 
What You Please” department in the 
Nov. 28 issue and every letter in it was 
on the West Point scandal. 

I believe if the writers would put 
themselves in the places of those cadets, 
they would stop running them into the 
ground. There are some persons who 
when they get people down want to 
push them around and put them even 
lower than they really are. 

They ought to be helping them. They 
could help by showing them their 
wrong and helping them to correct it so 
that it won't happen again. I believe 
the Bible teaches us to help those who 
have done wrong. 

I think the whole thing ought to be 
dropped. Nearly all the students that 
are in the class with me think the same 

Bobby Banks 
Clift High School 
Opelika, Ala 

(We, too, think it’s about time the 
subject of the West Point cadets was 
dropped. How about it?—Editor) 


Prayer in Schoois 
Dear Editor: 

In your December 12 issue, you ask 
the following question: “How do the 


3 


schools of your town handle the prob- 
lem of Prayer?” 

We, the students of the Aberdeen 
Public High School, have a very inter- 
esting and educational way of handling 
the problem. Each morning a home 
room has charge of the Devotion and 
it is from 15 to 20 minutes long, ending 
with a prayer. We like it and it has been 
in effect for only two years. It is sent by 
way of the sound system only to the 
four high school grades (9-12). The fifth 
through the eighth have their own. It 
would be a nice thing if all the schools 
that could, would have something in 
this manner. 

David Howell 
Aberdeen (Miss.) High School 


DPs and U. S. Overpopulation 
Dear Editor 

With regard to the article, “Europe's 
Surplus Millions,” in the Nov. 28 issue, 
my opinion is: The population of the 
U. S. is increasing too rapidly as it is 
without the large number of immigrants 
and displaced persons we are admitting. 
In the not too distant future our own 
country may become overpopulated. If 
this happens where will we migrate to? 
Who will feed and help us? Right now 
we can use many workers in defense 
plants, but if the war should end in 
Korea many would be unemployed. 
Why should we spend a lot of the tax- 
payers’ money to ship into this country 
people who will surely lower our stand- 
ard of living? It is my opinion that some 
people become displaced persons just 
as a way to gain entry to the United 
States. 

Howard Wolf 
Orangeville (Ill.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

The population of the U. S. has 
doubled since 1901. If it doubles a few 
more times we shal] be as overcrowded 
as India now is, with thousands dying 
of starvation each day. 

Does it seem absurd that there should 
ever be mass starvation in what is now 
the richest nation on earth? Before India 
became overpopulated she was the rich- 
est nation on earth. 

May all our lovely great open spaces 
remain forever wide open. May it al 
ways be America the Beautiful—the 
healthiest and wealthiest of the world’s 
great powers. 

Julia F. Lee 
Monroe, Kentucky 


( Will an increase in population in the 
U. S. mean poverty for all of us? Or can 
we raise sufficient food to feed such an 
increased population? Let’s have your 
opinion?—Editor) 

(Continued on page 25 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet Chuck Yeager 


World’s Fastest Man 


SMALL group of us were gathered on the flight line at 
A Wright-Patterson Air Force base. This is the big $750 
ind devel yprnent center near Dayton, 
Prince of Saudi 


Arabia, in tl on an official tour, was arriving any 


OOO O00 
Ohi It t special xcasion. The 


ine from Washington. We were waiting 


ho is probably better known than 
up He is a kind ot 


ind mysterious world that 


‘king” in his 
that strange 
supersonic regi ot flight 
Charles } Chuck Yeaget i major in the 
| States Air Force. About four years ago Chuck Yeager 


stepped into a bullet-nosed Bell X-1 


rt 


plane and—minutes later—made 


dry lake test 


ilifornia. Yeager’s plane was dropped from the bot 


sky over the secret Murac 


g B-29. He gunned a contro! that fired a series of 
rs. Swoooosh! In a split second Yeager had done 


he had flow n 


n sound! And sound travels at a speed of 738 miles 


ther human h id evel done before 


In't pop out his eyeballs. It didn’t tear out his insides 
ippened He 


1. It was that simple. 


just zipped through space 


Yet he had flown faster than 


nothing 


had ever flown before 


Chuck Yeager was treated “kind of special 
ined our small group waiting for the Prince 


shook his hand. Men came up with pictures of the 


isked him to autograph them 


“Speed Will Bring the Whole World Closer” 


: . , 
Chen he t d to 1 ind said: “Gee 


vinging. I | n home about four 


See vor later!” And } 


Was gone 
hont 1.500 mi saad + a little aft 
is abou v4 nies away ett a little alte 
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Air Materiel Command phou 


‘It’s important that we fly faster than sound,” he'll say 
“Sure, a lot of men spent millions of dollars and thousands 


ind thousands of hours in research t 


make it possible. But 
what's really important is that speed will bring the whol 
world closer together x 


} 


Some day, when the right power plants are available 


ind we have had an oj portunity to learn more about some 
of the mysteries of the unknown region of supersonic zones,’ 
he'll say, “everybody will be climbing into supersonic planes 


and zipping around the world in a matter of hours 


“The Greatest Opportunities Ever Dreamed Of” 


[he whole idea,” Yeager says, “is to cram every minute 
of daylight into our lives and make use of it. The ultimate 
for individuals will be to climb into a sleeper plane and 
wake up after eight hours’ sleep at any spot we want to go 
invwhere in the world 

These things, the young test pilot will tell you, are the 
things that our “young men with wings” must think about. 
Not just the daring and the heroic test pilot of Hollywood 
vintage 

‘Aviation offers the greatest opportunities ever dreamed 
of,” he says. “But it is going to take all kinds of men and 
women to make the air age dreams come true—engineers 
mathematicians, chemists, metallurgists, geologists, draughts- 
men, mechanics, dieticians, writers, businessmen, machine 
tool experts, riveters. Study any field of endeavor closely and 


you'll find that it fits into the new air world.” 


Another Lindbergh in Another Era 
Major Yeager is 28 ld. He was born in the smal] 
town of Hamlin in West Virginia. He was graduated from 
I | enlisted in the Air Force. He 
as a pursuit-fighter pilot. He went off to war and 
1 the Eight! 


70 combat hours. He got himself shot down over 


years ¢ 
high school there. Then he 
Air Force on 64 combat missions for 


Germany and he escaped from a prison camp through the 

underground. Then he came home and started test flying at 
Wright Field near Dayton 

He was “just another test pil t hen he was selected to 

} 1 lane. But he 


e faster-than-sour had “nerves of 
steel And he knew ir} lanes 


alr 


i 

Overnight, after he flew at supersonic speed on Oct. 14 
1947, Chuck Yeager became one of aviation’s unforgettable 
Another Lindbergh in another era 


hames 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


How Can We Stop Corruption 
in Government? 


A pro and con discussion: 


INCOME 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


FOR 
CONGRESSMEN, 


PARTY LEADERS 
ANP FEDERAL 


BE MADP pypyt 


Should Congressmen, party leaders 
and Federal employees be compelled by law to 
make public the source and amount of their income? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


There have been many times in history when governments 
were weakened by corruption. The great British historian 
Edward Gibbon makes plain that it was corruption in gov 
ernment—with its weakening effect upon private morality— 
which brought about the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. In 1770, in England, Edmund Burke was denouncing 
the corruption in the reign of George III that led to revo 
lution in the American colonies. It was corruption at the 


court of Louis XVI which led to the French Revolution 


Corruption in Grant's Administration 
The United States is no exception. For example, in the 
administration of President Grant after the Civil War, cor- 
ruption reached into both the Cabinet and the Congress 

Investigating committees of the House and Senate dis- 
closed that the Vice-President, Schuyler Colfax, and Con 
gressman James A. Garfield, who later became President, 
had received presents of stock in the Credit Mobilier, con- 
struction company tor the Union Pacific 

The investigating committees also disclosed that Speaker 
of the House James G. Blaine, who was later to be a nominee 
for President, had been in the pay of the Union Pacific. 

Just after the turn of the century, a writer named David 
Graham Phillips charged, in a series of articles entitled “The 
Treason of the Senate,” that 75 of the then 90 members of 
the Senate of both parties served the railways, the sugar and 
beef trusts, Standard Oil, and the steel companies. 

The Harding administration provided the most dramatic 
scandal in U. S. history—-the Teapot Dome affair. A Con 
gressional committee found that Secretary of the Interior 


Albert B. Fall received $100,000 for leasing Government oil 
lands to the Sinclair Oil Company. 


Corruption Under Present Administration 
rhe nation is now going through another period of cor- 
public affairs, this time under a Democratic 
idministration. Its extent is not yet fully known, but it has 


reached serious proportions. The disclosures began two years 


ruption in 


ago in the “five percenter” inquiry. This dealt with men 
some of them former Government employees—who had, on 
claimed to have, influence in the awarding of Government 


contracts, and who sold that influence for a five per cent 
share of the profits 
Then came the 
Finance Corporation, the Government agency which makes ~ 
loans to business firms that cannot get credit from banks. 
his investigation disclosed that people with White House 


connections had intervened with the RFC to get approval of 


investigation into the Reconstruction 


Adapted from cartoon by Shanks in Buffalo Eventng News 


“Watch Those Miscellaneous Items” 


Pro side: Incomes of officials should be made public. 
Con side: Statements of income do not go far enough. 


loans for certain business firms. In return for their influence, 
some of these people had been rewarded with fees. Others 
had received “favors” or “gifts’—deep freezers, mink coats 
at discount, vacations in Florida, hunting trips. 

Finally, this year came revelations of widespread corrup- 
tion in the Internal Revenue Bureau, the division of the 
Treasury Department which is in charge of collecting taxes 
The recent disclosures were made by a Subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Committee. About a year ago 
the Administration began quietly to look into reports of 
“irregularities” in several regional offices of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. These are the offices which actually re- 
ceive and process the returns your fathers file on March 15. 
Then the Congressional committee stepped in. 

Out of these investigations has come a shocking story. 
Some tax officials have accepted bribes to drop prosecution 
of tax-fraud cases. Some have tried to extort money from 
tax delinquents by threats of prosecution. High officials in 
the Internal Revenue Bureau have been chummy with men 
involved in tax frauds. Some Congressmen have tried to get 
the Justice Department to stop prosecutions. 

This is the score card to date from the inquiry: six of the 
64 regional collectors of the Internal Revenue Bureau have 
either resigned or been fired. Forty-six of 57,000 other 
Internal Revenue agents and employees have been sacked 
or suspended. Charles Oliphant, the chief lawyer of the 
Bureau, has resigned while under investigation. The Presi 
dent has fired T Caudle, the Assistant Attorney 


General in charge of tax prosecutions. 


Lamar 


Decline in Morality Generally 
The corruption is disturbing for three reasons. First, it 
involves tax collection. Former Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes once said that payment of taxes was one of the great 
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( iption of Federal officials—first, the power of Congres- 
sional investigation (which President Woodrow Wilson re- 
carded as more important even than the legislative power 
ot Congress), and second, the power of the ballot box. 


both the President and a Senate committee sug- 


Recently 
gested means for a constant check on Government officials 
and high political figures. They proposed Government 
officials, party leaders, and Federal employees be compelled 


} | 


»y law to make public the source and the amount of their 
nual income. Should this proposal be carried out? Here 
we the arguments on both sides of the proposal, with the 
it stated first. 


uguments against 
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1. Those who advocate an annual 
declaration of income as a remedy for 
corruption in Government are victims of 
on old delusion—that it is possible to 
legislate morality 
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side 


ruption was far more prevalent than it is 
and there was far less efficiency. 


has re 


today 
President Truman himself 
cently applied this principle by appoint 
¥ u career man to the position of Post 
ster General, a job that traditionally 
gone to the National Party chair- 

A civil seeks 
work because he is interested in it 
vishes to make it his career. He moves 
up the ladder through merit. He has an 
investment in his profession. He is un 
likely to jeopardize this investment in 
order to get wife a mink coat at 
wholesale. His regard for the integrity 
would keep*him trom 


servant Government 


and 


his 
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3. A law requiring public officials to 
file annual financial statements is too 
narrow to achieve its purpose. 
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The administration has taken strong action against corruption. 
The way to stop corruption is to appoint reputable officials. 


One 


Other side 





purpose intended. In order to prove 
there has been wrong-doing. it is neces- 
sary to establish the intent to do wrong. 
And this is very difficult to prove. 

In the end the whole question comes 
down to the character of public officials, 
which in turn depends upon the charac- 
ter of an Administration and the vigi- 
lance of the electorate 


4. A declaration of income would be 
an unwarranted intrusion into the right 
of privacy of the individual. 


The ordinary citizen is not required 
to endure such a violation of his private 
rights, and there why a 
public official should 

Although such a forced declaration 
might not be unconstitutional, it would 
carry with it the implication of dishon- 
esty. How many reputable men would 
be willing to put up with this humilia- 
tion? 

The effect would be to drive 
from Government—especially the dollar- 
a-year men who take top Government 
assignments purely out of motives of 
public service, and who must depend 
on income from their businesses 


YES! 


1. It may be impossible to legislate 
private morals. But it is certainly pos- 
sible to legislate public morality and the 
conduct of Federal office holders. 


Is no reason 


men 


The Federal statutes are full of legis 
lation designed to correct excesses and 
abuses of power. 

For example, in order to regulate the 
conduct of the stock market after the 
1929 crash, Congress passed the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act in 1934. In order 
to prevent Federal civil service employ- 
ees from contributing to political cam- 
paign funds, Congress enacted the 
Hatch “clean politics” bill in 1939. 


2. Unfortunately, the theory that civil 
service employees are incorruptible is 
only a theory. 


The ability to pass a civil service ex- 
amination is not necessarily a mark of 
character. In the present scandal in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, several of the 
officials in the regional offices who have 
been dismissed or suspended were ca- 
reer officers, many of them with long 
years of service. Possibly they have 
been tempted because their pay is lower 
than it would be for jobs with com 
parable responsibility in private life. But 
that is not the point. 

Furthermore, a large number of offi- 
cials at the top must continue to be 
political appointees. This is inevitable 
under our present party system. No 
other way has been found to conduct 
this system except through political 
awards of jobs. And the party system 


Talburt in Cleveland Press 


“‘Remember, Now, No Hitting Below the Belt’ 


Many observers believe corruption may become a lively 1952 campaign issue. 
. But if citizens did not try to evade the law we would have no corruption. 


is fundamental to our Government. 

The problem, then, is to select men 
for appointive office who wil] be loyal 
members of their parties and at the 
same time serve the best interests of the 
people. 

Our history has shown that it is pos- 
sible to find high-minded men who will 
do this. But there should always be a 
check on their activities. 


3. An annual declaration of source 
and amount of income would make it 
difficult—if not impossible—for Govern- 
ment officials to have divided interests. 


Lamar Caudle is 4 case in point. The 
former Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of tax prosecutions has admitted 
that he got a $10,000 “loan,” plus trav- 
eling expenses, for going to Italy to 
help a man straighten out some diffi- 
culties there.. This man was also in tax 
trouble here. Mr. Caudle probably 
would not have undertaken this outside 
job if he had known that the “loan” 
would be publicized 

Many Congressmen 
law business on the side, and sometimes 
they have as clients firms that have 
business with the Government. An an- 
nual financial statement made public 
would publicize all such transactions. 

There was a time when Congressional 


also conduct a 


duties kept a Congressman in Washing- 
ton only a month or two each year, and 
when his small salary had to be sup 
plemented by other income. But now a 


Congressman gets $15,000 a year, and 


his job is a full-time one 


4. The argument against intrusion into 
private affairs is not valid. 


The affairs of public officials are nec- 
essarily more open to view than those 
of private citizens. 

The right to examine the private con- 
duct of officials is one of the safeguards 
that the public demands. The public 
demands this right in order to insure it 
self that its business is in good hands 
and is being properly managed. Such 
scrutiny is one of the obligations that a 
man should accept when he works for 
the Government or enters political life. 
Thus salaries of all Government officials 
are public knowledge, and no one thinks 
anything of it. There is no reason why 
all officials should not make public an 
annual account of their income and 
how they earned it. 

There would be no stigma attached 
to making public such an accounting. 
On the contrary, every man with noth 
ing to hide would welcome the oppor 
tunity to prove that he has not turned 
the public service into private gain. 








How the proposed plan for 


Universal Military Training would work 


UMT... 


Where You Fit In 


N THE old frontier every man had 
be ready to defend himself and 
ws—to take up his rifle 
noment and fight hostile marau- 
the whole kind of 
We can’t tell when, or where 

iow our enemies may strike. In 
struck in Korea. So 
ngress in coming weeks will be de 


} 
world is a 


have 


hating a way which some people believe 
will make our young men as ready-for 
ction as frontiersmen. The way is Uni- 
versal Military Training 

It's hard to realize that Korea hap 
pened a veal and a half 
emember how unprepared we 
We had 1,500,000 men in uniform, but 
they were scattered thinly, from Japan 
We had Selective Service 
beir “4 


young, trained men 


ago. But we 


were 
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drafted. We lacked 


made 


were 


vho could be ready for action 
quickly 
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Universal Military Training 


Last vear Col 
dent enacted a new law 
Military raining and 
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Service Act ol 
country 


IZress 
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UMT trainees assigned to the Army would be hardened on confidence 
courses. This obstacle at Fort Dix, N. J., is called the ‘‘tough nut.” 


bodied young men at 18; then 
seven and a half years in the reserves 
But the law details to be 
worked out this vear. To suggest these 
details, Congress set up a five-man Na 
Security Training 

The head of the commission 
Wadsworth, former Re- 
Representative from New 
military 


age 


leaves the 


tional Commission 
NSTC 
is James W 
publican 


York 


training legislation for more than thirty 


who has sponsored 
vears 

rhe commission sent its plan to Con 
gress last October 
posed to act on it within forty-five days 
after Jan. 8, the starting day for the 
session of the Ejighty-second 


Congress is sup 


second 
Congress 

The NSTC report argue 
about whether we should have UMT. 
settled that argument last 


does not 


Congress 
veal 

Many of our allies have reached the 
same conclusion and have some kind 
of universal training and service. For 
example, Britain conscripts all men at 
age 18 years and three months for two 
vears of service; France, at age 20 for 
eighteen months; Italy, at age 21 for 
fifteen months. Other Atlantic allies 
Belgium, Norway, Portugal, Denmark 
have universal conscription 

Of course, many Americans still are 
igainst UMI They include 


churchmen, some of our 


some 


prominent 
! educators and some labor 
] 
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hey 


from their 


eading 


eaders oppose taking such 


communi 
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it will 


1 
young men nome 


ties into military life. They say 


make our vouth militaristic and endan 
ger their morals. These arguments may 


me effect on what Congress de- 
lo about UMT, for the subject 
debated. In a future 
issue, Senior Scholastic will present a 
Forum Topic of the Week” discusston 
n wi f the UMT ques 
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tion will be argued. But this article 
will stick to the NSTC program. These 
are the highlights 


Who Will Be Trained 


1,000,000 

About 
probably 
full service in the armed 
ther 50,000 are physically or mentally 
handicapped by present military stand 
ards. Some people say the handicapped 
should be made to take non-military 
training. The theory is that all young 
men should share in serving their coun 
try. But the NSTC says no. The pur 
pose of UMT is military training, and 
training the handicapped does no mili 
tary good 

Anyway, about 800,000 to 
of you young men would 
every year when—and if—the program 
got into full swing. In five vears these 
men, added to the armed forces and 
those recently discharged, would give 
us a “pool” of 8,000,000 with at least 
some preparation tor emergency 


become 18 
150,000 
volunteer for 
forces. An- 


boys 
100,000 to 
will 


About 
every year 
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be trained 


How You'll Be Inducted 


The NSTC suggests using the 
ent Selective Service machinery. It 
vou are a boy, you would register at a 
local draft turn 18. The 
board would tell you when to report 
for induction 


pres 


board as you 


I s up a touchy 
ion: determents. The NSTC 
granting a large number of determents, 
like those under the draft. It says the 
sooner the training period is done with, 
the better for the program and the 
trainee. It No occupational 
deferments—that is, putting of training 
because of the importance of your job 


ed ones for boys needed 
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for seasonal work on farms. No de- 
ments—that is, for boys 
ther 
“extreme hardship.’ 

“Emphatically” the commission favors 
induction during the “natural” break 
between high school and either college 
So for high school students 
it suggests deferment until whichever 
of these things happens first: (1) your 
high school graduation; (2) your 20th 
birthday 3) vour failure to maintain 
satisfactory grades. For those in college 
before they turn 18, it favors deferment 
until either (1) the end of the school 
2) failure in class 


pendency det 


who support people—except in 


or a job 


year, or 


When You'll Be Inducted 
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idea 


argument 

One 
appeals especially 
those who are thinking of college. The 
idea is that the six-months training 
period be broken up into two stretches 
of months each, during succes- 
Thus you could put in 


rhere Ss been some 


the timing of training, too 


to many people, 


three 
sive summers 
vour training during school vacations 
The NSTC says the idea would be 
impractical. Under such a pro- 
gram this would happen: In the first 
year of full UMT, all 
800,000 up for 
the same The 
have 


very 


operation of 
trainees would 
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figure they 
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for each two trainees—or 
000 men. So 1,200,000 


to be housed 


show 
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first 
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ors? Furthermore, in the se¢ 
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oup finishing out its six months, 
serving its first three 
ould make 2,400,000 men! 

NSTC says it make 
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group 
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vors this system: Inductions 
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For example sorne high schools gr id 
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volunteer for induction dur 


uate classes in February; those 


for the March-August 


ready for college 
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period and be in the 


fall. Others might choose a Mav-Octo 


' } oth 
ber period, and both high schools and 
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Where You'll Be Trained 


The re 
training. You may choose which branch 
of the service vant. But there'll 


be quotas t nike sure me service 


gular armed torces will do the 


doesn't get nany trainees 


The Army figures it will take 50 per 
cent of the trainees, or about 400,000 
when UMT is in full operation. The 
Navy will take about 23 per cent (183, 
000), the Marines about 5 per cent 
(37,000), the Air Force about 22 per 
cent (176,000) 

Mostly vou'll be trained at regular 
military although the Air Force 
plans on four new training centers 
You'll be separated from the regular 
Marines, 


posts 


soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
instead of being mixed: in the regular 
units. You'll wear the uniform of an 
enlisted man in your service. But you'll 
have a special insigne of a member of 


the National Securitv Training Corps 


How You'll Be Trained 


Each branch of the service has 
worked out a training schedule. Here 
is how they plan to use the six months: 

Army: Processing in (that is, travel, 
fitting with uniform, tests, etc.)—l 
week. Basic military drill, individual 
instruction for combat, etc.—17 weeks 
Training in organized units, like com 
panies—6 weeks. Processing out—] 
week, (Note the Army schedule adds 
up to 25 weeks instead of 26.) 

Navy: Processing in, basic drill in 
seamanship, small arms, etc.—12 weeks. 
Specialist training, in aviation, medical, 
desk. ordnance, etc.—9 weeks. Training 
“on the job,” in training squadrons 
for men on sea duty, or ashore for men 
in naval aviation, medicine, dentistry 
ind construction—4 weeks. Processing 
muut—1 week 

Marines: Processing in—1 week. Basic 
training--9 weeks. Advance 
training and as a 
crew—4 weeks. Specialist 


individual 
individual 
of squad " 


member 


training in artillery, communications, 


engineers, amphibious tractors, etc.—8 
weeks. Unit training in companies and 
batfalions, amphibious tactics and proc 
essing out—4 weeks. (In aviation, the 
12 weeks of specialist training will be 
at Marine or Navy air stati 

Air Force Processing in—1 
Basic 
training—16 weeks. Processing out—l 
week. In .the training, 40 
per cent of you will work “on the job’ 
at Air’Force posts. Of the other 60 per 
some will take complete courses 


ns.) 
week 


alist 


training—8 weeks Spec 


speci ilist 


cent 
in photography, intelligence, metal 
working, and the like. Others (the best 
take 

technical 


rad il 


eginner courses 


subjects like 


will 


qualified 
in difficult 
weather, radio and 


How You'll Be Treated 


$30 
Recruits in the armed torces get $75.) 


rainees will be paid a month 


You'll have the same medical and dental 
The Gov 
life free for 


care as in the armed forces. 


ernment will insure yur 
$10,000 tor 


120 days 


vour penod of training and 
ifter. Hf hurt and dis- 


you re 


bled you will receive compensation. 

The code of conduct and discipline 
mostly will be the same as in the 
armed forces. There'll be courses in 
citizenship, world affairs, moral prin- 
ciples, characte: guidance, and oppor- 
tunity for religious worship. The Gov- 
ernment will make special efforts to 
morale and morals. 


protect trainees 


After Training, What? 


The law says vou must serve in the 
reserves 7% years after UMT What you 
will have to do in the reserves is un- 
certain. Last Octobe: the House of 
Representatives passed a bill complete- 
ly reorganizing the reserves; the Sen 
ate has not vet acted on this 

Under the House plan there would 
be three kinds of reserves—Ready (sub- 
ject to call to duty for war or national 
Standby (subject to call 
only by vote of Congress); and Re 
tired (those who have completed 
hitches in the reserves, subject to call 
UMT “gradu- 
three 


emergency ) ; 


Congress ) 
ates” Ready for 
vears, then go into Standby 


When Will UMT Start? 


That’s the $64 question. Basically, 
UMT is designed to provide a pool of 
manpower so that there’s no need tor 
a big and costly standing army. But we 
have a big armed force of 3,500,000 
men now. The Defense Department is 
thinking of expanding it to 4,000,000 
It wouldn’t make sense to have a full 
scale UMT 1 large-scale draft at 
the same time. 

However, the Detense Department 
wants to have at least a “token” UMT 
The reasons are mostly psy 
chological. Our 
that if we wait until there is no longer 
a need for a large draft, the public will 
figure there’s also no need for UMT 

So the proposal is to induct 60,000 
into UMT beginning in July. Now such 
a proposal might cause complaints of 
60.000 


by vote of 
would be in 


and 


this year 


military leaders tear 


unfairness for this reason: The 
would serve their six months and 
go into reserve Other boys in the same 
ize bracket would reach draft 
uge (18% to 26) and have to 
put in two vears In the armed torces 
To get around the Detense De 
considering drafting the 
one and a half 
leave UM1 
w calling them up out of the reserve 
However, this, in turn, might lead to 
complaints that the draft age has sim 
ply been lowered to 18 

So it’s easy to see that the debate 
coming up In Congress 1s going to be 
complicated. The debate should be fol 
lowed carefully, because it will affect 
nearly all of you—and watch for the 
‘Forum Topic of the Week” in a future 
issue of Senior Scholastic. 


then 
soon 


would 


this 
partment is 
UMT 


vears of service after they 


“graduates” for 





Understanding 


the ate 


New Nation in Africa 


The infant nation of Libya is tak- 
ing its first steps—on “economic 
crutches” supplied by the U.S. and 
other Western nations. 

Libya became independent on Christ- 
mas Eve. However, Libya is too poor to 
stand alone in the world. The U. S., 
Britain, France, and Italy plan to prop 
up the new nation with $10,000,000 in 
gifts and loans. 

Libya’s two capitals are Tripoli and 
Bengazi. King Idris I rules the nation 
He is the religious leader of a group of 
Arab tribes, called the Senussi, in Cyre- 
naica. A parliament will be elected in 
February, but it will have little power. 

What’s Behind It: Italy seized con- 
trol of the Libyan region in 1911. Dur- 
ing World War II Italy fought as an 
ally of Nazi Germany. British troops 
overran Libya. In the Italian peace 
treaty, at the end of the war, Italy gave 
up all her colonies in Africa. ‘The United 
Nations General Assembly given 
the job of deciding on Libya’s future. 
About a year ago the General Assembly 
decided that Libya should become in- 
dependent by January 1, 1952. The 
U. N. helped set up the new govern- 
ment. 

Many observers wonder if poverty- 
stricken Libya can ever run its own 
affairs successfully. The country (700,- 
000 square miles) is two and a half 
times larger than Texas but has only a 
seventh as many people. Of the 1,085,- 
000 Arabs in Libya, only 16 have a col- 
ledge education. Only 60,000 have 
enough education to do more than write 
their names. Their average income is 
$35 a year. 

Ninety five per cent of the people 
live in the fertile strip along the Medi- 
terranean coast. Nearly all the rest of 
Libya is desert. 

Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and Fezzan, 
the three parts of Libya, were never 
united until Italy formed the colony of 
Libya in 1934. Can these three regions 
work together smoothly as one nation? 
Arab leaders in Tripolitania oppose King 
Idris’ policy of cooperating with the 
Western democracies. 

About 45,000 Italians live in Libya. 
Americans in Libya number 2,500. Most 
of the Americans are employed at 
Wheelus Field (See map at right), the 
U. S. air base in Libya 


was 


Hungarian Blackmail? 


“Held for ransom’’—that is the 
way some Congressmen described 
Hungary's action last month in fin- 
ing four U.S. airmen $30,000 each 
for flying across Hungary's border 

The four U. S. Air Force members 
wandered off course while flying an un 
armed transport plane from Munich 
Germany, to Belgrade, Yugoslavia, in 
November. Russian fighter planes sur 
rounded the U. S. craft and ordered it 
to land in Communist-dominated Hun 
gary (See news pages, Dec. 5 issue) 

Hungary claimed the flyers intended 
to drop maps, blankets, and a radio to 
“spies” inside Hungary. The U. S. Gov 
ernment denied this. 

A Hungarian military court sentenced 
the men to pay fines of about $30,000 
each, or serve three months in jail. As 
we were going to press, the U. S. Gov 
ernment announced that the fines, to 
talling $120,000, would be paid pro 
vided Hungary freed the airmen im 
mediately. 

What’s Behind it: In a U.S 
a prisoner who failed to pay a $30,000 
fine would probably have to spend sev 
eral years in jail. This difference from 
the Hungarian sentence increased the 
feeling of many Americans that the 
fines were “blackmail,” and intended 
chiefly to extort money from the U. $ 
(See next story.) 


court 


Chinese Blackmail 


Uncle Sam is trying to break up 
an international ‘‘racket’’ under 
which Red China has squeezed mil- 
lions of dollars out of Chinese- 
Americans in “protection money” 
for relatives still in China. 

Under so-called land reforms, the 
Chinese government has ordered many 
landowners to repay all the rents eve: 
collected from tenant farmers on their 
land. Few landowners have money 
enough 

As a result, one San Francisco family 
received a telegram from relatives call 
ing for “$1,000 or grandfather dies.” 
Other Chinese families living outside of 
China have letters like this 
“I've been classified as a landlord. The 
amount demanded is 70,900,000 Peo 
ples dollars [value: $3,500 in American 
currency }. I have no money to make the 
payments and every day I am beaten 
by the peasants. Please send me the 


received 


money and save my family... . 

Chinese hold elder relatives in high 
respect. They would do almost anything 
to help a father or mother enjoy a 
peaceful old age 

The U.S. Treasury Department esti 
mates that 60 per cent of the 80,000 
Chinese-American families been 
asked by their relatives for help. Be 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 has 
been sent to China as ransom money 
the Treasury 

The Treasury has ordered 
payments stopped. This action 
taken under a law passed during World 
War I, called the “Trading With the 
Enemy Act.” The U. S. is not formally 
at war with Red China. But we have 
cut off all trade there and U. S. forces 
are fighting Red Chinese troops in 
Korea. 

What's Behind It: Since Red China 


entered the Korean war, the Western 


have 


says. 
all such 
was 
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Libya, world’s newest nation (Wheelus Field is U. S. air base). Story above. 

















Wide World phot 

Judge Thomas F. Murphy 
Federal Judge Thomas I 
king size), bulk 


four weight 


Murphy's 
height 
245 

deceit makes 
his trademarks 
‘big 
if the 


bec ame a 


mustache 
six foot inches 
pe unds and te mper 
his temper boil ire 
But it 


broom’ 


was his temper—and a 
that he used in two 
held before he 
In both of 
rooted out crime and corruption 

In the first job, as chief of the 
Division of the United 
States Attorney's office for the South 
ern District of New York State, Mur 
phy brought many lawbreakers to 
In 1947, his office obtained 
convictions in 99.1 per cent of 1,225 


Murphy well 
known to the general public 


jobs he 


judge these posts he 


Criminal 


justice 


cases. But was not 

It was as prosecutor in the trial of 
Alger Hiss that Murphy won public 
icclaim. Hiss, a former State Depart 
ment official, was charged with lving 
vhen he stated that he had not aided 
After 


i relentless foe of 


two 


1 Communist Spy ring 
trials, Murphy 
unism von _ 


1950 


mviction im 


nd Hiss was sent to 


Murphy 
vig broom” w as as police 
New York City. In 

of wide spre id cor 
New York City Police 
unearthed 


he second job in whicl 
| led i | 
issioner 
idence 
n the 
} 
1d been 


olic emen and police fic 1 ils 
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Big Broom 
charged with taking 
from professional gamblers. To root 
out the evildoers, the mayor of New 
York City appointed Murphy police 
Murphy sailed into 
his new assignment with all his 
weight. He demoted some police of- 
ficers shook up 
the department. He resigned as po- 
lice commissioner to accept an ap- 
pointment as United States Judge 
for the Southern District of New 
York—a lifetime position 

In the past several months Con 
gressional Committees have un 
earthed some shocking scandals in 
the Federal Government. (See “Fo 
rum Topic of the Week,” pp. 5-7.) 
There have been charges of bribery 
selling of political influence, and 
other corrupt and dishonorable prac 
tices. Many persons believe that cor 
important 

election 


bribes 


were 


commissioner. 


reassigned others, 


ruption become an 
in the Presidential 
campaign next fall. 

Last month President Truman 
talked with Judge Murphy. Accord 
ing to Washington reports, he asked 
him to head a special three-man 
commission to investigate corruption 
in all branches of the Federal Gov 
ernment, and help to clean house in 
the Administration. It is reported 
that, after weighing the President's 
offer, Judge Murphy declined to 
accept it 

Murphy was born in 
Manhattan 47 years ago, is one of 
four children of the chief clerk in a 
municipal department. His brother 
John is “Fireman Johnny” Murphy, 
ice relief pitcher with the New York 
ind Boston American League Clubs 

When Murphy was in his mid 
twenties his car almost ran down a 
nineteen-year-old girl at a_ street 
crossing. Her name was Anne Tamny 
ind the chance encounter led to their 
marriage. Mrs. Murphy calls her hus 
Murph,” claims he is “really 
never loses his 


may 


issue 


mid-town 


b ind 
a sweet guy. He 


te mper 








bought few Chinese 


Many 
sending monev to 
Red China needs the money of Western 
| } +} 


ountnes in order to buy goods iat 


linese abroad stopped 


relatives in China 


China can’t make: The “ransom racket 


is one Wa to get suc h money 


Tito Frees Archbishop 


Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia has 
freed Archbishop Alojzijc Stepinac 
from prison 

A numibe I nt igh ¢ 
Protestar chore! 


itholic ind 


Central and 


Eastern Europe have been jailed or 
driven from their posts since the Com 
munists took control of their countries 
after World War II. Msgr. Stepinac was 
the first of these to be arrested by the 
Communists—and the onlv one to regain 
his freedom e 
Tito said that Msgr. Stepinac is no 
longer Archbishop and leader of Yugo- 
slavia’s 7,000,000 Catholics, but merely 
i parish priest in his home village of 
Krasic. Msgr. Stepinac replied, after his 
retura to Krasic, that Tito has no power 
in the Church’s internal af 
Stepinac that he 


to interfere 
Msar 


fairs insisted 


will continue to be Archbishop as long 
as the Pope wants him to serve 

What’s Behind It: Msgr. Stepinac 
was jailed in 1946, when Yugoslavia was 
allied with Soviet Russia. Since then 
{ussia and Yugoslavia have quarreled 
Tito has been seeking the favor of 
Western nations in hope of loans and 
economic help—as- well as of military 
protection against the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. Officials of both the U. S 
and Great Britain have urged Tito to 
free Msgr. Stepinac, to help reduce 
criticism of Yugoslavia by Catholics in 
Western nations. 


French 0.K. Schuman Plan 


The Schuman Plan—which aims 
to pool the coal and steel resources 
of six Western European nations— 
was approved by the French Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The vote on the Schuman plan was 
377 to 233. Most of the “No” votes were 
cast by the Communists and by the fol 
lowers of General Charles de Gaulle’s 
Rally of the French People party. 

The approval of the Schuman Plan 
was considered a major victory for 
Premier Rene Pleven’s middle-of-the 
road government. It was also looked 
upon as one more step leading toward 
the unification of Western Europe. The 
countries participating in the Schuman 
Pian are: France, Western Germany, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries—Bel 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg 


Congress Back At Work 


The 82nd Congress is picking up 
work where it left off in October. 
The 1952 session opens January 8. 

One new Senator and five new Rep 
resentatives will be sworn in. The 
party lineup in the House is: Democrats 
233, Republicans 199, one independent 
In the Senate, the party 

Democrats 50, Repub 
licans 46. The new Senator is Fred L 
Seaton (Rep.) of Hastings, Neb. Gov 
Val Peterson of Nebraska appointed him 
to the seat left vacant by the death of 
Kenneth Wherry. Republican 
Senators will select a successor t 
Wherry as Republican floor leader 

During the first two weeks of the ses 
sion, Congress will receive three mes 
sages from President Truman: (1) the 
State of the Union message, in which 
the President usually outlines his ideas 
for dealing with the nation’s problems 

2) the budget; (3) a report on eco- 
nomic conditions and prospects. 

Issues for the session, expected to 
last about six months, include 

(1) The President is expected to ask 


two vacancies 


lineup remains 


Senator 


tor increased taxes 

2) The budget may be a little less 
than last year’s appropriations 

3) France and Britain want more 





economic help. (Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill of Britain is in the U. S 
this month to talk over Britain’s plight 
with President Truman.) The President 
is expected to ask for seven to eight 
billion dollars for economic and military 
aid to our allies. 

(4) Congress will consider a plan, 
drafted by a commission set up by Con 
gress, for military training for all boys. 

See pp. 8-10, this issue.) 

(5) The President may ask 
stronger wage and price controls 

(6) The President has proposed ‘a 
U. S. ambassador to the Vatican (in 
Rome, Italy), a tiny area ruled by the 
Pope, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. (See Nov. 28, 1951, issue.) 

(7) Laws to raise ethical standards 
in the Federal Government have been 
proposed. (See pp. 5-7, this issue.) 

(8) Hawaii-Alaska statehood pro- 
posals will come up again 

(9) The Senate will be asked to rati- 
fy the Japanese peace treaty 

(10) The President may 
Congress to authorize a St 
seaway. 


Nine Presidents at Once 


Uruguay's voters went to the polls 
last month. They approved a plan 
to abolish the presidency of their 
country and replace it with a nine- 
man council. 

This change in Uruguay's constitu- 
tion, which goes into effect in March, 
will give Uruguay an administrative 
system similar to that of Switzerland. 
(See Nov. 7 news pages.) 

Advocates of the change argued this 
way: Under the nine-man council sys- 
tem, the minority party would have a 
say in the government. This would dis- 
courage revolution and dictatorship. 

Opponents of the change argued as 
follows: A government run by a nine- 
man council would suffer from red tape, 
compromise, and indecision. This would 
be an invitation to a would-be strong 
man to try to take over the government 


for 


again ask 
Lawrence 


c --- HISTORY BEHIND THE “HEADLINES ---------~-? 
it’s Been Tried Before 


When a prime beefsteak costs 
$1.25 a pound, we are likely to com- 
plain, “Why doesn’t the Government 
do something about this?” 

Of course, it has done something 
about it—it set up the Office of Price 
Stabilization, under Michael V. Di- 
Salle, former mayor of Toledo, Ohio 
But we must expect miracles 
from OPS. Price have 
tinued to advance since 1950, though 
probably more than they 
would have otherwise. Price con- 
trols, as any economist will tell you, 
may be temporarily necessary. But 
in the long run they tend to dis- 
courage the increased production 
which is the only permanent solution 
for inflation. 

There have been many times in 
the past when governments _at- 
tempted to control prices. One fa- 
mous attempt that of the 
Emperor Diocletian of Rome. 


not 


levels con- 


slowly 





was 


Inflation in Ancient Rome 

Diocletian was an able and ener- 
getic man who started life as a poor 
soldier in the Roman province of 
Illyria. Like most of the later Roman 
attained the throne by 
conquest in 285 A.D. Behind him 
stretched a century of civil war, 
anarchy, corruption, and petty mili- 
tary dictators. Diocletian was just as 
ruthless as the rest. But he saw that 
the way things were going the 
Roman Empire would soon go bank- 
rupt from waste and plunder. 

Diocletian determined to put a 
stop to this dry rot. His first step was 
to set up a new monetary standard 
based on a new silver coin. But the 
value he assigned to this currency 
was too high for the small amount 
of silver the mints put into it. Mer- 
} chants and tradesmen refused to ac- 


emperors, he 
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cept the coin at its face value. So 
prices continued to rise 

In 301, therefore, Diocletian is- 
sued an edict to control the whole 
system of prices and wages. He set 
a low ceiling price for 2,000 different 
commodities, including beef, grain, 
eggs. and clothing. He set a maxi- 
mum wage for every form of labor 
and every professional service. Viola- 
tions of the edict were even made 
punishable by death. 

What happened? Diocletian's 
price list paid no attention to dif- 
ferences of price in various sections 
of the empire, Also, the prices were 
the same for any given item, whether 
the goods were sold by wholesale or 
retail, and whether their quality was 
high or low. 


Starvation and Black Markets 

The great merchants’ and trades- 
men’s guilds were registered and ac- 
cepted the government's controls. 
But the small individual dealer—the 
street sellers and independent farm- 
ers—refused to comply with the edict 
and smuggled their goods on the 
“black market.” 

Finally people stopped bringing 
provisions to the public markets, 
since they could not get a reasonable 
price for them. So little was pro- 
duced that many people died from 
starvation and the country people 
went back to barter. Fifteen years 
after the edict, the government gave 
up all effort to control prices and 
repealed the law. 

Of course, Diocletian did not have 
the high-level mass production in- 
dustry of today. And Rome was a 
thoroughgoing totalitarian state. But 
then, as now, it is hard to dictate 
and enforce price controls on every 
body 
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Wright Plane Flies Again 


On Dec. 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
two bicycle makers from Ohio, tried out 
their home-made plane. With Orville 
aboard, the craft wobbled through the 
air for 12 seconds, covered 120 feet—first 
successful flight by a power-driven, 
heavier-than-air machine. 

Several years ago, Capt. Walter Bul- 
lock got the idea of rebuilding a Wright 
plane in his spare time. He collected 
pieces of an early Wright plane, built 
missing parts himself. The craft travels 
about 55 miles an hour. 

While Capt. Bullock was in his plane, 
last month, jets flashed over the Kitty 
Hawk site during a ceremony of tribute 
to the Wright brothers 


ge We riegeee 


Here’s Capt. Walter Bullock, Northwest Airlines pilot, celebrating the 48th 
birthday of aviation last month, flying over Kitty Hawk, at North Carolina 
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United Nations News (a) 





Greece Wins Election 


a Christmas recess, the U. N 
General Assembly went back to work 
this week at the Palais de Chaillot in 
session 1s expected to last 


After 


Paris The 
it least through January 
Before the the Assembly took 


ictions 


recess 
thaan 

1. Elections. Greece, backed by the 
United States, was elected to succeed 
Yugoslavia on the U. N. Security Coun 
il. The Soviet bloc’s candidate for the 
position was Byelorussia, one of the re 
publics of the Soviet Union. Argentina 
esigned from the Security Council. El 
Salvador was elected to fill the remain 
ing vear of Argentina’s term 

2. Disarmament. Two rival disarma- 
nent plans had been proposed by the 
Western Big Three (U. S., Britain, 
France) and by the Soviet bloc (See 
U.N. News, Not The Political 
Committee defeated Soviet proposals 
for immediate banning of atomic weap- 
is and reduction of armed forces of 
the Big Five nations by one third. The 
Committee approved the U. S British 
disarmament 


28 issue) 


French plan for a new 
Its job is gradual reduc 
} 4 


and 


Commission 
n of all 
ind eventual banning of 


arma- 
itomik 


armed forces 
ents 
veapon: 

3. Germany. The Assembly set up a 
five-nation commission to consider hold 
both East and 
ll-German gov 


ng free elections in 
West Germany tor an 
ernment 
4. Budget. The Assembly 
ret of $48,096,780 for the 1 
" in 1952. The | S. share 
ed from 38.9 ‘nt to 36.9 per 
isked i re- 


voted a 
N.’s 
was re- 
&é per ( 
S. delegates had 


3/3 per cent 


Korea Prisoner Issue 


There were no 
(ruce in Korea is we 
December 26 

On November 27 the U. N 


gotiators igreed ona 


signs of an immediate 
went to press 


ind Com 
junmist truce me 
temporary cease-hre line Se¢ 
{ N. News, Dee 12 It was to 
final truce line only if an 
De ce mibe I 27 


map, 
ISStlé 
become the 
rmistice were signed by 
During the month preceding the dead 
in offensive 


stable along 


line neither side launched 
The battle line 
the cease-fire line 
After Christmas the 
till deadlocked on two issues 
1. Supervising the Armistice. If a 
irranged the U. N 


remalne d 


negotiators were 


truce 1S wants to 


have teams of inspectors who can visit 
any part of Korea to see whether the 
igreement is out. The 
Communists want to limit inspection to 


being carried 
a few spec ific places 

2. Exchanging Prisoners. No agree- 
ment had been reached on exchange of 
prisoners. On December 18, however, 
truce negotiators exchanged lists of men 
captured in the 18-months Korean war 
The U. N. gave the names of 132,472 
prisoners 

The Communists listed only 11,559. 
The 3,189 U. S. troops listed were a 
little over one fourth of the 11,051 U.S 
fighting men whom the U. N. has re 
corded as missing in action. The Com- 
munists accounted for 7,142 South 
Koreans—one tenth of the 70,000 listed 
as missing by the Republic of Korea 
The U. N. charged that the Commu 
nists had forced thousands of captured 
South Koreans to join the North Korean 
army. 

Telegrams of notification 
speeded to wives and parents of Ameri 
cans on the Communist list. In most 
cases it was the first word on what had 
happened to men missing in action. The 
telegrams brought joy to thousands of 
families. But the prisoner lists increased 


were 





other families’ fear that their loved ones 
had perished. 

President Truman warned: “This 
country has no way of verifying whether 
the list is accurate or inaccurate, true 
or false, complete or incomplete. For 
the sake of the families whose sons are 
missing in action, everyone should treat 
this list with skepticism.” 

The United Nations could not check 
the enemy list because the Communists 
have refused to allow inspection of their 
prisoner-ot War ¢ imps, even by the In 


ternational Red Cross. 
. 
Mie 


Quik 
ON THE Y NEWS 


1. A new nation in Africa, which be 
came independent Dec. 24, is 


Name the Communist country or 
countries which: (a) lost to Greece in 
U. N. Security Council election. 

(b) fined captured U. S 
flyers $30,000 each. 
c) freed a Roman Catholic archbishop 
trom 
d) forced landowners to get “protec- 
tion” money from relatives abroad.__ 
(e) listed 11,559 
U.N. troops as war prisoners. 


prison. 








3. Name the country which voted to 
abolish its presidency and substitute for 
it a nine-man council 


Wide World phot 


U. N. DELEGATES-FOR-A-DAY were these Korean war veterans. They are trying 
out delegates’ seats and sound equipment at the U.N. General Assembly meet- 


ing in Paris, France 
Petty Officer 
Australia. 


A. Carmichael of Australia. 


R. Bairstow of Australia, 
Standing are Corporal C. Coremans (left) of Belgium and Sergeant 
They are among 47 wounded veterans of United 


Seated (left to right), are: Sergeant Seng Lochs of Belgium, 


and Technical Sergeant K. Meggs of 


Nations forces in Korea who are on a trip sponsored by the U.N. While they 
were In the U.S. recently, the veterans appealed for increased blood donations. 





Semester Review Quiz 


Answer all questions on this Picture Quiz and the questions in 7 of the following 
9 sections unless your teacher- gives you different instructions. Questions are 
based on material in Senior Scholastic, Sept. 19, 1951, through Jan. 9, 1952. 





My name 


MY TOTAL SCORE 


My class 





P i 8 
1. A “trouble shoot- 
er” for Pres. Truman, 
he heads Mutual Se- 
curity Adm. Who is he? 


T HAPPENED 


6. A new poir of 
fancy boots brought 
him to truce talks. 
What's his name? 


HAPPENED 


otters 
. 


11. Whot large river 
flows through the 
area enclosed by the 
broken line? 


(SoM RMI 


2. Russians failed to 
upset him during de- 
bate on Japanese 
treaty. Who is he? 


3. The world respects 
his leadership of 
NATO defense forces. 
Who is he? 


1. PICTURE QUIZ. In the space provided under each pic- 


ture write the correct answer 





tor! 


4. The name of this 
country means “Land 
of the Morning 
Calm.” What is the 
country? 


ASROAD SII ROS RRL a RS 


7. He has stubbornly 
refused to pour oil on 
troubled waters. 
What's his name? 


AT HOME 


e 
*s, 


12. Whet disaster lost 
summer caused $3 
billion of damage in 
this area? 


8. Head of the “Unit- 
ed Nations Navy,” he 
talks peace at Pan- 
munjom. Who is he? 


13. What danger to 
our economy is this 
Federal agency trying 
to control? 











9. India and Pakistan 
look with longing ot 
this troubled area. 
What is it? 


14. What charity drive 
that ought to be sup- 
ported by you does 
this symbolize? 


My score 


Each counts 2. Total 30. 


5. This great war 
leader is also famous 
as historian and 
prime minister. What 
is his name? 


10. Our State Dept. 
is trying to free him 
from a Czech prison. 
Whot’s his name? 


15. What internation- 
al organization do the 
letters on this button 
stand for? 


Turn page 














NORTH 


SEA 











ll. WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT EUROPE? 


The 
llowing statements ¢ rresponds to 
yuntry i the n | »t 
On the line to the left 


indicate 


number precedit 
the 


the «¢ 


yuntry 
Total 10 


Labor 


ears 


reign 
» fOr 
con 


stern 


iit. WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE EAST? 





North At 


soon the 


Organization 


country 
lantic 


may join 


Treaty 
> 
> 


This little republic fought a war against 


the Arab League and won. 


t 


France formerly controlled this coun 


try 

a <a 
This country has the same name as a 
river of Bible which 
the Dead Sea 


tame flows into 


7 we ae 6 
This country famous in ancient history 
vas formerly known as Mesopotamia 


[his country is opposing the British 
right to keep troops in the Suez Canal 
region. 


nace — 8. 
Largely desert, this large country in 
the Middle East lies between the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf 


- y 
This area, jointly controlled by Britain 
ind Egypt under the terms of a treaty 


vas recently claimed by Egypt 


10 


is it on a direct route 
sian Gulf? 


Ho many miles 


from Suez Canal to Pet 


My score 


IV. WE FACE CUR PROBLEMS 
AT HOME 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
word or phrase which 
sentence. Each 


p eceding the 
I completes — the 


vunts 1. Total 10 


1. Since records began to be kept 
in 1900 the number of Americans 
killed in accidents 
is about 
1. 5,000 3. 500,000 
2. 50.000 4. 1,000,000 
All of the following statements 


ibout American Indians are true 


automobile 


except 

1. old treaties obligate the U. S. 
to aid Indian tribal nations 

2. Indians usually live on reser- 

vations 

3. Indians are a vanishing race 

4. Indians are U. S. citizens 

The Post Office 

l at a loss 

2. meets all of its expenses 

3. makes a profit for the U. S. 
Treasury 

4. accounts directly to the Presi- 
dent for its revenues 


operates 








Le U. Ss. Ss. R. 3 i 














Industry in the Pacific Northwest 
i shortage of 


ona 
is troubled by 
1. capital 
2 coal 

“ectric power 

4. managerial personnel 

The nation’s press has described 

in detail scandals in the 

1. Post Office 

2. Bureau of Internal Revenue 

3. Bureau of Printing 

4. Department of Labor 


A study of our nation’s 


Department 


SC hool 

buildings indicates that 

1. they are pe tect 

2. almost all of them have been 
built since 1940 

3. there is a surplus of elemen 

tarv school teachers 

4. there is a 
school building program 

All of following 

taken by 82nd Congress except 

vast in 


need for a greater 


actions were 
1. appropriations for a 

crease of Our irme d torces 
repeal of Taft-Hartley Law 


3. approval of arms shipments to 


our allies in Europe 
4. passage of a new selective 
service law extending service 

to 24 months 
It is that the 
our defense in 1952 will be about 
1. $250,000 3. $2.500,000.000 
2. $2.500.000 4. $60,000,000_000 


i. During 1951 Congress has investi 


estimated cost of 


gated all the following, except 

1. Communist tration of the 
State Department 
monopoly in baseball] 

3. flood control 

4. the Teapot Dome scandal 
__j. All of the following raw materials 


ire in short supply in the United 


pen 


9 


States, except 
1. cotton 3 coppel 


2. zin 4 


Inanganese 


My score 





COST OF LIVING » nm us 


CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 
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DEFENSE EXPENDITURES AND 
GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURES 








| Defense 
Expenditures 
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V. THE COST OF LIVING 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions based on the graph 
write the correct answer. Each 


Total 10. 


below 
counts 2 
] What 1s 
the base period used in the graph? 
. 2. During 
what month in 1951 was the cost of 
living highest? 


3. How much 


higher was the cost of living in 1947 


compared with 1946? 


i During 
what vear was the cost of lis ing lowest? 
5 What is 
+} 


source of the 


\fv score 


VI. PROBLEMS IN OTHER LANDS 
On the line to the left of each of the 

following developme nts write the 

her preceding the country in which it 

took place. Each counts 1. Total 10 


num 


1. Russia 6. Greece 
2. Australia 

3. Great Britain 8 
4. France 9 
5. Italy 10 
a The 


brought disaster 


Japan 

Indo-China 
China 
Western 
f t Py 


to tl 


Germany 
overflow River 
usands of 
people in this country 
Western powers are ;% 
peace contract here 
The United States Senate is ex- 
pected to ratifv a 
early in 


here 


treat; 
1952 


excludes 


peace 
with this country 
The government 
Asiatics from settlement 

The United Nations General As 
sembly met here 1951 
Communist-led forces continue to 


late in 


Office of Defense Mobiliza 


fight the French in this country 
This country wishes to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 
Chis country, which grows only 
10 per cent of its food, lost half 
its overseas investments in World 
War LI although it was one of the 
victorious powers 
i. Pres. Truman reported the explo 
sion of atom bombs in this land. 
j. Mao Tse-tung rules here 


My score 


Vil. READING A GRAPH 
The following statements are based 
on the graph shown above. On the 
line to the left of each sentence, place 
a “T” if it is true, an “F” if it is false 
ind “NS” if evidence in the graph is 
not sufficient to give you the answer 
Each counts 1. Total 10 
1. Graph covers period 1940-1952 
Only expenditures 
can be determined from graph 


2 non-defense 

3. Defense expenditures decreased 
in the late 1940s because of pub 

lic pressure 

1. Gross national expenditures can 

most accurately 


be determined 


by Zove 

5. Non-defense expenditures were 
tbout $250 billion in 1948 

6. Defense expenditures were about 
$100 billion in 1943 

7. Gross national expenditures rose 
steadily 1940 to 195] 

8. Defense expenditures were grea 
er in 1951 than in 1945 

9. Gross national expenditures are 

] 


sum of defense and 


nment economists 


from 


' 


equal to the 

non-detense expenditures 

10. Gross national expenditures are 
estimated as over $300 billion 

in 1952 


My score 
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Vill. A DICTIONARY OF 
ECONOMICS 


On the 


fol) 


} 
iim 


rins 


to 


imount of money owed by a 
government 

3. basis on which national in 
come is determined 
the total of all indebtedness 


in a nation 


uIs pre 
ning 
on liquor and 
policy of excluding undesi: 
ible aliens 
tax levied 


m manufacture, use, or sale 


vithin a country 


f goods or services 


iX. PROS AND CONS 
In h of the following groups a 
il question is raised. On the 
he left of each of the state 
i “Y” if it supports a ye 
ind an “N” if it 
Each counts | 


he question 


ino answel! 


A. Should the states control oil under 
coastal waters? 
natural. re 
sources owned by states must b 


hecked 


Oil resources are vital to the na 


|. Federal control of 


e 


tion as a whole 
uld high school athletes be 
rf scholarships? 
first job of a college is edu 
n 

sity football supports smalle: 

irsity sports 
C. Should the Federal Government 

sponsor flood insurance? 
5. Flood control prevention is pro 

eding too slowh 


} t or be penal ] 
ie taxpayer Will Dé penanzed 


b governmen payments on 
losses 
D. Should the Federal Government 
tax gambling? 
7. The i 
times of mounti: 
Th legalization of 
would contribute to immoralit 
E. Should all American citizens be 
drafted for essential services in time of 


revenue is needed in these 
g def *TiSe needs 


gambling 


ware 
9. It will have no important effect 
on army morale 
10. It will equalize the burden of 
those drafted into the army 
uld the names of persons on 
he kept secret? 
sé lers will not be dissuaded 
m continuing on the rolls by 
publicity 
Taxpayers should know where 
h have rrel their money is going 
is the United G. Should blood donors be drafted 
1 world trade of national emergency? 
\WVWounded servicemen are en- 
nor among m titled to full support from the 


home front. 


_14. The Red Cross is doing a com 
petent job. 

H. Should door-to-door selling be re- 

stricted? 

15. There have been comparatively 
few complaints against door-to 
door salesmen. 

16. The direct-selling 
loing a good job of policing it 


industry is 


I. Should there be a top rate of 25 
per cent on income taxes except during 
national disasters? 

17. Only a small percentage of tax 
pavers will benefit from such 

limitation 
18. Excessive income taxes are part 

f a Social! to redistribute 
the wealth 

Should we send an ambassador to 


; 


ist plan 


canr 
The Vat 


The nation will be divided and 


in is a political state 


ikened by the controversy 
My score 


X. ON THE WORLD STAGE 


On the line to the left of each name 

in Group A, write the number preced 

description in Group B most 

closely associated with it. Each counts 
1. Total 10 


1 
ing the 


Group A 
john Foster Dulles 
Robert Schuman 
Andrei Vishinsky 
\nthony Eden 

veve Lie 
Torres Bodet 
‘rt G. Menzies 
Luis Padilla Nervo 
Vincent Auriol 


1 
Leon Jouhaux 


Group B 

President of Western Germany 
Foreign Minister of Soviet Russia. 
He is the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain. 

4. He is the Foreign 
France 

5. He represented the United States 

he peace negotiations with Japan. 

6. He is Secretary General of the 
United Nations and a native of Norway. 

7. He is the Prime Minister of France 

8. He is the Director-General of 
UNESCO and a former foreign minister 
ind minister of education of Mexico 

9. He is the winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize for 1951 and a native of 


l 

) 
? 
> 


Minister of 


France 
10. He is the President of France. 
11. He is the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia 
12. He is the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly and Mex- 
ico’s permanent representative to the 
U.N 
My score - 





The Philippines... 


AMERICA’S SHOW WINDOW IN THE ORIENT 


IFE in the Philippines today is to 
L some extent like a Western movie 
thriller. Some 10,000 outlaws are 

on the terrorizing the country 


side. A “posse” of constabulary and fed 
round 


loose 


eral troops is on a nationwide 
the clock hunt for them 

The desperadoes are the Communist- 
led Hukbalahaps, the self-styled “Peo- 
ple’s Army of Liberation.” (The un- 
wieldy been shortened by 
headline writers to “Huks.”) They are 
organized in well-armed, hard-hitting 


name has 


guerrilla outfits. 

From hidden bases in the mountains, 
the Huks sweep down at night on de- 
fenseless villages pillaging, looting, 
murdering. They killed untold 
numbers of “enemies of the people”— 
landowners, anti-Communists, anyone 
who has dared to resist them 

In a series of raids in August, 1950, 
the Huks killed 200 civilians and 50 
government troops. Another 74 mur- 
ders were attributed to them during the 
election campaign last fall. The reign 
of terror, which has been going on for 
several years, has forced many villagers 
to abandon their farms and flee to the 


have 


cities. 

The “Supremo” (leader) of the Huks 
is 37-year-old Luis Taruc, a dyed-in-the- 
Red-wool Communist. His avowed am- 
bition is to transform the free Philip- 
pines into another Soviet slave state. 


How the Huk Rebellion Started 


The Huk movement sprang up dur- 
ing World War II and the Japanese oc- 
cupation of the country. It started in 
central Luzon, the largest of the Philip- 
pine islands, where over-population and 
poverty were the causes of widespread 
discontent. Most of the land in that area 
was owned by a small number of land- 
lords. Landlords and the Japanese were 
the targets of the Huk guerrillas during 
the war 

After the war, the Huks 
munist leadership and 
tended their activities to other parts of 
Luzon, and to the islands of Panay and 
Mindanao. Capitalizing on the valid 
complaints of the poverty-stricken and 
landless peasants, the Huks have tried 
to stir them up against the government 
of the young republic. The Huks are 
openly advocating the overthrow of the 
elected government by revolution 

Where did the Huks get their arms? 
Some arms were captured from the Jap- 
anese, others were seized by the Huks 


under Com- 
direction—ex- 


in raids on government arsenals. It is 
also suspected that Russian or Chinese 
Communists have been secretly supply- 
ing them with weapons. 

When last year the Huks brazenly 
carried out a series of night raids to 
within 15 miles of Manila—the country’s 
largest city—President Elpidio Quirino 
decided that the situation called for 
drastic action. 

He ordered the Philippine Army to 
take over the task of suppressing the 
Huks. This job had previously been in 
the hands of the constabulary. Together, 
the Army and the constabulary launched 
the now famous “Operation Red Ball.” 


ae ET 
Big els 
ist of tle Sie 
PHILIPPINES | 


Rewards—Dead or Alive 


Heading this operation is the colorful 
Secretary of Defense, 44-vear-old Ra- 
mon Magsaysay (pronounced mog- 
sigh-sigh). The tough, tall (five feet, 
11 inches) Magsaysay is a blacksmith’s 
son, born in western Luzon. In his 
youth, he had studied engineering for a 
while at the University of the Philip- 
pines, paying his way by working as a 
chauffeur. During World War II, he 
commanded a guerrilla army of 10,000 
men. Later, he was elected to Congress. 
In September, 1950, President Quirino 
appointed him Secretary of Defense and 








al News phot 


In Manila a dragnet for a Huk band ends in pitched battle. Photo shows po- 
lice closing in on a house where last of Huks was dislodged with tear gas. 


gave him broad powers to reorganize 
ve army and take c! 
against the Huks 

Magsaysay lived up to his promise 
He beat the Huks by turning the tables 
yn them and adopting their own tricks— 
lisguise, surprise, ambush, and attack 
against Huk key points carried out with 
lightning swiftness 

The hard-headed Secretary of De- 
fense posted rewards for Huks, dead or 
For Huk bosses the rewards were 
as high as 100,000 ($50,000) 
This has turned up some prize catches 
Six of the top Huk Politburo (Political 
Committee) chieftains are now in jail 
Luis Taruc, himself, is in hiding, fearful 
that he be turned in by his own 


1arge of the fight 


alive 
pesos 


ma\ 
followers 
Magsaysay realized that military ac 
tion was not enough in dealing with the 
Huk movement 
tant to correct the economic plight of 
Acc ordingly to each Huk 


offered 25 


It was equally impor 


he peasantry 

vould surrender, he 

ww tree 

house on the 

| of Mindanao 

> was ted by Time magazine as 
‘They {the 


it because 


’ 
land and a government 
underpopulated 


Huks] are fighting 


they want a 
right 


will 


ir own. All 


bec iuse I 


*~ Huks de 
some ot them 
them 


ip with 


giver 
mmunists, in 

ized teams 
still a 
“clean-up” 
has reduced their ranks trom 16,000 a 
year ago to an estimated 8,000 today. 


the Huks are 


nenace. But Magsavsavs 


Observers gene rally are agreed that the 
most effective way to beat the Huks at 
their own game is to i nprove the con 


ditions of the peasantry and speed the 
land reforms begun by the government 


The Land and Its People 


The Hukbalahaps, however, are not 
the only problem of the young Philip 
pine republic. But before we go into 
the other problems, let us examine 
briefly the land, the people, and their 
history. 

The Philippines consist of 7,000 plus 
islands (the actual number is unknown!) 

of which 4,600 islands don’t even have 
names. Only 11 of the islands have an 
area of more than a thousand square 
miles each. The archipelago (chain of 
islands) stretches for 1,150 miles from 
north to south, and 682 miles from east 
The total area of the Philip- 
115,600 square miles, approxi- 


to west. 
pines is 
mately the size of Italy 

Lying about 500 miles off the south- 
east coast of Asia, the Philippines are 
strategically located for westward ac 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and 
Singapore. The Islands form an essen 
tial part of our Pacific defenses. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
20,000,000 inhabitants are descendants 
*f Malay pioneers and native Negritos 
Half a million of them are Moslems, an 
other half million are pagans. Nearly all 
of which, four 


cess to 


the rest are Christians 


yut of five are Roman Catholics. 
ight languages and some 80 dialects 
are spoken in the Philippines. But 
Tagalog, Spanish, and English are rec 

ognized as the official langu iges 
The chief industry in the Philippines 
is agriculture. Seven out of ten Fili- 
pinos are either farmers or farm labor 
ers. The average size of the farms is ten 
acres, but there are many large planta 
tions. The main crops are rice, manila 
hemp (“abaca”), copra, sugar cane, 

corn, and tobacco 
if} | aba 


Copra, sugar a are the lead 


ing exports. Cotton products, grains, and 
iron and steel manufactures are the 
principal imports. 

Manufacturing, which had made 
some progress prior to World War II, is 
still largely in its infancy. 


Philippine Independence 


The story of the Philippines until the 
time they became a U. S. dependency 
may be summarized in three clauses. 
They were discovered by Magellan in 
1521; conquered by Spain in 1565; and 
ceded by Spain to the United States on 
December 10, 1898, following the Span- 
ish-American War 

From the very beginning, it was the 
policy of our government to prepare 
the Filipinos for independence. 

The United States may well be proud 
of its record in the Philippines. During 
the 48 years of its “stewardship” of the 
islands, the lot of the Filipinos improved 
vastly. Public sanitation and health 
measures were introduced. The death 
rate was cut in half. Another startling 
result: in the last half-century the aver- 
age Filipino has grown five inches in 
height! 

Under American supervision, schools 
were established throughout the islands, 
and illiteracy was reduced from 90 per 
cent to 10 per cent. 

The war record of the Filipinos dem- 
onstrated to the world that democracy 
pays off. They were virtually the only 
colonial people who fought against the 
Japanese. In the epic resistance at Ba- 
taan alone, more than 21,000 Filipino 
soldiers were killed. All told, there were 
about 100,000 Filipino casualties in the 
wal 

As promised by the Tydings-McDuffie 
Independence Act of 1934, the Philip 
pines received their independence on 
July 4, 1946. On that day, the U. S. 
flag was lowered over Manila and the 
Philippine standard raised. This marked 
the “birth” of the independent Philip- 
pine Republic. Said its first President, 
Manuel Roxas, “The American flag has 
been lowered from the flagstaffs of this 
land not in defeat, not in surrender, not 
by compulsion, but by the voluntary 
ict of the United States.” 


Economic Ailments 


But political independence has had 
its economic disadvantages for the Fili 


ino people. Their national economy 


, 
i 
had been tied to the American market 
for nearly 50 years. Most of their prod 
ucts were imported by our country free 


of tariff duties. Their chief exports 
sugar, copra, manila hemp) went al- 
most entirely to the United States. 

The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 
provides for continued free trade with 
us for a period of eight years—i.e., until 
1954. But after that our tariff will be 
imposed on Philippine products. The 





tariff will 
per cent a year and will reach 100 per 
cent by 1974 

What was even more serious was the 
The 
any 


increase at the rate of five 


devastation wrought by the war 
Philippines suffered as severely as 
Allied country. A war had been fought 
It had endured an enemy 
occupation of three vears. The total war 
} } $860. 


nas been 
That was a tremendous burden 


on its soil 
damage estimated at 
000.000 
for a new and relatively poor nation 

Uncle Sam generously pitched in to 
” Since 1945 


young republic 


help out his former “ward 
American aid to the 
in the form of loans for 


payment of 


reconstruction 
ind 
8}. 


war damage claims 
outright grants—has totaled about 
600,000,000 

But the postwar shortage of goods 
and materials caused prices to skyrocket. 
The resulting inflation increased the 
cost of reconstruction. It also widened 
the gap between the rich, whose income 
increased with the swelling volume of 
the 
wages in most cases were even less than 
before the war. 

By the end of last vear, the cost of 
living in the Philippines had risen 370 
per cent over the 1937 level, as com 
pared with a 170 per cent rise in the 
United States. 

To make the economic 
grimmer, imports were outrunning ex 
ports by more than two to one. In 1950, 
the value of imports (goods purchased 
abroad) totaled 1,200,000,000 
while the value of exports (goods sold 
abroad) amounted to only 500,000,000 
(A peso is worth 50 cents.) 


business, and poor, whose real 


pi ture even 


pesos, 


pesos 


The Prescription 
Last year, at the request of the Phil 
ippine government, President Truman 
a U. §. Economic Mission to the 
what ails the 


sent 
Philippines, to find out 
fledgling republic and how to cure it 
To head the mission, the President se 
lected Daniel W. Bell, a banker and 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
In September, 1950, the Bell Mission 
released its report. It was in the nature 
)f a stern parent warning a prodigal son 
Without mincing the 
leclared that the Philippine Republic 
by importing 
ms instead of essential goods, 

such as food and fertilizer; that the 
profits of the rich were rising while most 


words report 


was wasting its money 


luxury ite 


people remained very poor; and that the 
government was inefficient and corrupt 

The “basic economic problem,” said 
the report, was “inefficient production 
ind very low incomes.” 

Then it gave a “prescription” for 
Philippine recovery. The pro- 
posed, with President Truman's, ap- 
proval, that the U. S. grant the Philip- 
pine Republic $250,000,000 in loans 


report 


over a period of five years. But to get 
the money, the Philippine government 
had to agree to two conditions: (1) 
carry out “urgent reforms”; (2) permit 
U. S. experts to supervise the spending 
f the money. 


Proposals of Bell Report 


of the reforms pro- 
Collecting 
more taxes from high income groups; 
providing more land to Philippine farm 
ers; teaching better farming methods 
better 
transportation discouraging the import 
public 


Here are 
posed in the Bell Report 


some 


developing new industries and 
of luxury items 
health, housing, and education; permit- 
workers to “free trade 
fixing minimum wages; improv- 
civil 


improving 
ting organize 
inions” 


ing he 


government through a 
service system 

Promptly the Philippine government 
proceeded to translate the proposals 
into The Philippine Congress 
passed laws to speed up the economic 
and social measures of the Bell Report 


New 


deeds 


tax rates were enacted which re- 
sulted in a 70 per cent over 
the old levies. A minimum bill 
was passed, guaranteeing agricultural 
workers the equivalent of a dollar a 
President Quirino reorganized the 
depart 


increase 


wage 


day 
executive branch, reducing 
ments from 12 to 10 and cutting gov 
24 to 16 


These moves served to reduce the bu 


ernment corporations from 
reaucratic control of the country 

Today the Philippine 
brighter than at any time since World 
War II. Industrial production and food 


picture seems 


output are both rising. And exports are 
booming in both dollar value and vol 


have 


ume, Tax revenues doubled over 
1950 


In recent weeks, the Philippines have 


gone through two upheavals—one was 
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political, the other caused by Dame 
Nature. 

In the elections held in November 
for several Senatorial and provincial 
offices, the “ins” took a bad beating from 
the “outs.” Nine of the 24 seats in the 
Senate were at issue. And the opposi 
tion Nacionalista party wrested all of 
them from President Quirino’s Liberal 
party 

The elements acted up violently last 
month. The eruption of a volcano on 
Camiguin Island brought death to sev- 
eral hundred people. This was followed 
a week later by a typhoon which hit 
the central Philippines and killed an- 
other 600 persons. The President pro- 
claimed a “state of public calamity.” 


America’s Show Window 


Slowly, despite its many troubles, the 
young Philippine Republic is maturing 
ind growing in strength. It has played 
an important part in the the councils of 
the United Nations. Its Foreign Minis 
ter, Carlos Romulo, served with distinc 
tion as president of the General Assem- 
bly. Some 1,200 Philippine officers and 
men are fighting under the U. N. flag 
in Korea to check Communist aggres- 
sion 

Though the Philippines are independ 
ent, they have not been completely cut 
idrift from their former “Mother Coun 
try.” We have assumed the moral re 
sponsibility of protecting the young 
republic from foreign attack. A mutual 
defense pact between the two countries 
was signed last August 30. 

The Philippine Republic has been 
called “America’s show window 
Orient.” Free and flourishing, it serves 
is a living example to the peoples of the 
Far East that democracy—not Soviet 
slavery—provides the greatest opportu 
nities for a better and richer way of life 


in the 


Refugees from eruption of Hibok Hibok volcano on Camiguin Island crowd into 
a temporary hospital. Typhoon and high seas halted evacuation of the island. 








ncrete mixer spi iwled like a 
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treet. Regularly 
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ground, with the gesture of an 


Dbeast in 
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tering his trunk 1 great 
When the 
lifted it 
contents into its stomach, and 
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the VISIDIE 


lephant 
sop like a mendicant hand 
scoop was filled, the 


tilted the 


machine 


m there in 
digestion. It was impossible 
mcrete mixer a slug 
From the 
street 


o watch it 


>see in this « 
gluttonous personality 
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work Ten thousand ye igo, trom 
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be sure the beast’s diet was p1 yperly 
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balance 


in the feeding crew 


oldest man 
was one whose isk it was to 
filled with sand. He was a small, 
his clothes were too large for 


had _ trouble keeping up 


wheel a 
barrow 
old man 
him, and he 


with the younger men 


The pil of sand from which he had 


Reprinted by permission of Harold Ober 
Associates from Collier's. Copyright, 1927, 
by Ben Ames Williams. This story is in- 
included in Short Short Stories, edited by 
William Ransom Wood, and published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951 


to wheel his barrow was some distance 
from the scoop. His way lay along a zig- 
zag of narrow planks. He negotiated the 
angles with slow care, but there was no 
time for slow care in his task. Until the 
scoop held its fit and proper proportions 
of stone and sand and cement it could 
not be emptied. Therefore each must do 
his part or the whole operation lagged. 

This old man was always a little be- 
hind and the scoop had to wait for him. 
Now and then the boss, in a derby hat, 
observing the delay, looked that way 
Under these glances the oldster tried to 
hurry, and his narrow shoulders seemed 
to shrink as though he 
inconspicuous; but when five men do 
their tasks and must wait while the sixth 
does his, the extra is bound to be the 
target of their Some of these 
glances were blank, one or two were 
scornful, and once one called to the old 
man impatiently: “Come on, now! Come 


vearned to be 


1 
viances 


a 
on 

The old man came on as best he 
could. He was too thin to perspire, but 
his efforts deserved that relief. He was 
and he fell farther behind, and 
alwavs more His arms 
pulled at his shoulders, his hands ached, 
the skin on the inside of his fingers 
dragged and burned. To flirt the han- 
dles of the barrow upward when he 
dumped the sand was arf effort enor- 
mous and frightful, and his back and 
thighs quivered under the ordeal. When 
the barrow was empty the relief was so 
grateful that on the return trip his 
strength returned and he had a blessed 
moment of rest while the shovelers filled 
the barrow. 

But this rest was tormented by the 
knowledge that the others were already 


behind 


grew weary. 


The old man was competing 
against young men, 


but he won 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


dumping théir loads, that the hungry 
machine waited for his coming. 

By and by chance gave him some 
relief. A truck dumped fresh sand nearer 
the concrete mixer, and this shortened 
his journey and enabled him for a while 
to hold his own. But presently he began 
once more to fall behind. After all, he 
was too old. His best efforts were not so 
good as the steady pace of the younger 
men. Along the sides of his nose deep 
lines graved themselves. His lips drew 
apart, and his breath was inhaled with 
a whistling sound. Once he volunteered 
a grin at the young man who presided 
over the feeding of the monster, but the 
young man averted his eyes. This was 
not done unkindly, yet there was in the 
simple action something terrifying. The 
old man bent to his task again. 

There were three men wheeling bar- 
rows of crushed stone. One of these— 
broad-shouldered, heavy-hipped, with a 
touch of red in his hair—had a kindly 
humor in his eyes. He had watched with 
increasing admiration the oldster’s efforts 
to keep pace with the younger men, 
and, whether by plan or chance, he now 
did something which helped the old 
man. He left his barrow, and without 
explanation or permission walked away, 
so that when the next hungry scoop 
came down, only two loads of rock 
awaited it, and after the old man had 
contributed his sand the scoop had still 
to be held till stone could be 
idded. 

This alteration in the rhythm of the 
feeding persisted until he who had de- 
parted returned, puffing a fresh pipe, 
and took up his work again. But the 
effect of the change was that the old 
man, instead of being last in the line, 
was now the third. Those behind him 
kept close upon his heels, but they 
could not pass him, so that he held his 
own, and he worked now with fresh 
zeal. 

After a while another chance helped 
him. The boss called one of the shovelers 
to drive stakes. This threw double duty 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Keep your camera /oaded and 
ready for prize-winning pictures! 


HAT’S good advice to every one 

of you who waffts to win a prize 
in the current Scholastic-Ansco Photo- 
graphic Contest! 

Maybe you've noticed yourself that 
the best picture opportunities usually 
turn up when your camera is empty — 
and don’t often wait while you run 
down to the corner for a roll of film! 

Che way to beat that one, of course, is 
to keep your camera loaded at all times. 


What kind of film, you wonder? Well, 
part of the business of being ready de- 
pends on being loaded with the nght 
kind of film to handle almost any 
- picture situation that comes along. This 





time of year, when the light is dimmer 
and days are shorter, keep your camera 
loaded with Superpan Press Film 

You see, this high speed press-type 
roll film lets you take pictures in about 
half the light needed for “chrome” ty pe 
films. Yes, and the advantage becomes 
even greater with photéfloods or flash- 
bulbs so you can see what a real 


edge” Superpan Press Film gives you! 


If you want to keep loaded and ready 
for prize-winning results this winter, 


Ansco Superpan Press Film makes it easier to take out 
standing pictures like this under winter light conditions get Ansco Superpan Press Film! 





FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


42 CASH PRIZES! 


$1260 in Cosh for 14 Picture Divisions: Three Scholarships! 
Ist Prize — $50 in each division 
2nd Prize — $25 in each division 
3rd Prize — $15 in each division | Plus Regional Awards! 


42 Film Awards! 


WRITE TODAY for Contest Details! ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division 


Address: Scholastic-Ansco Photographic Awards, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y of General Aniline & Film Corporation, 
“From Research Reality” 

















EY FELLOWS! If you'd like to 
know how to “rate” with a date, 

this page—every word of it—is for you! 
The girls pounced on their pens and 
filled pages and pages with their an- 
swers to last month’s “Jam Session” 
question: “WHAT KIND OF BOYS DO 
GIRLS LIKE?” (Boys —in an equally 
enthusiastic manner — confided their 
dreams and dislikes in answer to the 
question “WHAT KIND OF GIRLS DO 
BOYS LIKE?” Next week it'll be the 
girls’ turn to read—and burn or blush!) 
Here are the top qualities a girl ad- 
mires in a boy, according to our “Jam 
Session” experts: Good manners (cour- 
tesy, consideration, politeness, thought- 
fulness, understanding, and kindness) ; 
sincerity (truthfulness, honesty, loyalty, 
faithfulness, and dependability); a 
sense of humor (a good sport, good- 
natured, not easily angered); high 
moral standards; respect for girls; in- 
telligence (studious, ambitious, hard- 


It’s the boy who's fun to be with that 
gets my yote. I feel so much more at 
ease when the atmosphere is light and 
conversation is relaxed and natural 
When vour date seems to be having a 
good time, you can’t help but have one 
yourself 

Bonnie Johnson 
Washington and Lee H. $. 
Arlington, Va 


Girls, in the opinion of most boys, are 
hard te please; but really we aren't. 
Perhaps almost every boy thinks he 
can't get to first base with a girl unless 
he’s tall, dark, and handsome; owns a 
convertible; and has plenty of money 
But if 


with 


a boy is courteous and fun to be 
even if it means just going for a 
walk—he doesn’t have to have the looks 
f Montgomery Clift nor the money of 
Bing Crosby 

No girl likes a 


rasses her by yell 


fellow who embar- 
ing across the street to 
mus to a waiter, 


in ¢ lerly 


a friend, being discourte 


or talking back to person 
Grace Stafford 

Concord (N. H.) H. $ 

The kind of boy I like isn’t 

handsome or a V.I1.P. on 

just an average person with a friendly 

Hi!” He’s a good 

listener and can express himself intelli- 

His 

’ 


most 


campus, but 


smile and a cheerful 


clothes are 


wes are shined 


gently and concisely 


neat and clean and his s 
Betty Zallinger 
San Fernando (Calif.) H. $. 
an accepted 


1 
DOYS 


Girls like thats 
fact. But why is it that so many boys 


working); friendly (active in school 
and community activities, dances and 
parties); social (good conversationalist, 
well-read, well-informed, grammatically 
correct); common interests (sports, 
dancing, school, friends); attractive 
appearance (clean, neat, appropriately 
dressed). 

But if a boy is “moody,” “boring,” 
“goofy-acting,” “stuffy,” 
“loud-mouthed,” “reckless,” “snobbish,” 
“sissified,” “stuck-up.” “girl-crazy,” 
“jealous,” “gloomy,” or “boisterous” 
—he might just as well tear up his 
telephone book. And if he’s a “kill-joy,” 
a “play boy,” a “two-timer,” a “sad 
sack,” a “wet blanket,” or a “Mother's 
Little Angel,” it usually cancels out any 
other good qualities! 

Since there are as many different 
“dreamboats” as there are dreamers, 
let’s hear what the girls have to say. 
Here are some selected paragraphs 
from the many, many letters they wrote. 


: ” 
“conceited, 


7“ 


fee] that a moronic, continuous sideshow 
act is the only way to gain a girl’s atten- 
tion? Really we like boys who have 
something to say that is worth listening 
to. Girls like to have boys ask them 
about their interests, too. 


Marilynne Faaborg 
Jefferson (la.) H. $. 


I admire a boy who will admit that 
he doesn’t have much spending money 
and suggest staying at home or going 
for a walk. 

Donna Weiss 
Roosevelt H. 5S. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The kind of boy I like concerns him 
self with my welfare when we're to- 
gether. He has an attractive laugh but 
he never uses it at someone else’s ex- 
pense. He likes to enjoy himself but he 
always thinks of other people’s interests 
first. He is able to see good in others. 

We both enjoy the same sports and 


interests. He reads enough to know 


about foreign affairs. They play an im- 
portant part in our future, especially his. 


Rosalee Needling 
Nevada (Mo.) H. S. 


A boy is scratched off a girl's list if 
he honks his horn for her instead of 
going up to the door of her home or if 
he remains seated her mother 
enters the room. 


Ww hen 


Marilyn Krier 
St. Mary High School 
Walsenburg, Col. 
An ideal boy can be tall or short, 
dark or fair, handsome or plain. He can 
also wear horn-rimmed glasses if he has 
to. (Personally I’m prejudiced in favor 
of boys who wear glasses and a lot of 
girls I know are, too.) A good person- 
ality reigns above all. 
Marcia Landow 
Evander Childs H. S. 
Bronx, New York 


Some boys think that if they smoke 
or drink, girls will think they’re “men.” 
I think more of a boy who doesn’t smoke 
or drink because it shows he has the 
will power to turn down something that 
he might be teased about. 

Mary Lou Weber 


Campus H. S. 
Cedar Falls, ta. 


I like the boy who doesn’t talk my 
head off when we're watching a movie; 
who doesn’t go back to his friends brag- 
ging about how much money he spent 
on me; who calls for me at my home 
and leaves me there at a decent hour. 

Ella Marie Helm 


Dunbar Trade School 

Chicago, III. 
I most admire boys who are consid 
erate, kind, and thoughtful. By consid 
erate, I mean that the boy is concerned 
about his date’s interests and tries whole 
heartedly to make his presence a pleas- 
ure. By kind, I mean that the boy isn’t 
quick to misjudge and doesn’t fight o1 
speak harshly. He will always discuss the 


question rather than accuse the wrong 
party. By thoughtful, I mean that the 
boy puts his own feelings second instead 
of first. He thinks of the good things 
him by parents and friends. 


done for 
A boy who follows this 
always be liked and he'll make a good 
citizen 


pattern will 


Donna Siver 
Catholic Central H. $. 
Troy, N. Y. 


WATCH FOR “BOY DATES GIRL” 
or “JAM SESSION” IN EVERY ISSUE. 





Say What You Please 


Continued from page 3) 


Drafting Blood Donors 
Dear Editor? 
Our social pro! s clas iovs vour 
Senior 
1 
ac 


e 


eing 
re if we 
lo not JIVE their 
yur de mocracy 18 sure 
ing 
If we have vill 
But 
crisis, to st 
thinking about blood donations. Ameri 
] the alert 


cans should always be o1 


nearer socialism tatorship 


we should not wait for a 


Social Problems Class 
Deer Creek-Mackinaw High School 
Mac Kinau lil 


25% Income Tax Limit 
Dear Editor 

Your pro and con di Our 
Next Constitutional Amendment” in the 
Nov interested me very much 


I believe that Congress 


ussion on 


14 issue 
has spent too 
money and can cut down on the 


*t consid 


mucl 
budg rably Taxes have risen 
! wealthy people, and 


s to take the risks in 
enough to 


igh on the 
they are not goin 


too 


investing if the gain is not 
make it worth their while. They are the 
mes who make it possible 


jobs and make a living. I 


for us to have 
or the above 
reasons | am in favor of adopting a 25 
taxes 

P. W. Mauger 
Short Hills 


New Jersey 


per cent limit on income 


The Lady and the Koala Bear 


Dear Editor 
The cover of 
} 


seems to have 


the December 5 issue 
impress d some of us as 
being quite pretty and original 
We have been having a dispute con 
cerning the age of the voung lady 
* the Koala bear. Woul 
this information? 


also 
d you 
Our 


settle 


the age 

please send u 

Modern lass 

this question, so please help us 
Elsie 
Valparais« 


Problems 


Benes 


Neh 


lady 


talk.— 


(We were puzzk " ( it tne 
won't tell and the 
Editor 


Victory 
(Continued from page 22) 


on the other shovelers, slowed down the 
loading of the barrows 

The old man perceived the oppor- 
tunity. Instead of beit ir behind the 
S¢ ynd bart yw, he was now close upon 
the heels of him who pushed it. He re- 
loubled his efforts, and after three or 
I plank 
. 


Suess tte team 6 


Aratold 


—what a collar! _ 


/ 


Gabanaro, 
Sports shirt, packs more features than a 
baseball has stitches! 


America’s most popular 


Tailored of a rich. rugged, rayon gabar 


dine in !2 handsome color in 


our own Collar size and sleeve lengtt 


WASHABLE 
and pocket flaps! If you're 


sadd! 
interested in 
round 


a “vear sports st rt one you can 


wear whenever you have leisure hours 
coming your way that sports shirt is 
Gahanuro 


It’s not too heavy, not too light. Not 
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and gained a little time that way, and 
on the second essay gained a little more, 
and on the third at last 
umphantly his goal. When he came to 
the scoop with his load of sand he was 
the first 
who controlled the scoop bade him wait 
for rock to be first thrown in, tl 


and Cii€ 
old man released the handles of his bat 


reached tri 


me to arrive. The young man 


row and stood erect and wiped his brow 
} elate 
That wheeler of stone who had once 


houted to urge him to greater haste was 


} 
with his hand vith victory 


last in line, and the old man 
saw this, and he called derisively 


1 
now the 


‘ ’ ” 
Come on, vou! Come on! 
N one paid iny 


nan grinned at the 


ittention, but the 
young man who 


time grinned back at him. 


Gabanaro 
—what a shirt t 


JUST RIGHT! 
In addition, Gabanaro has the new ARA- 


too warm, not too cool 


FOLD Collar with the built-in fold line 
tor a soft, natural roll in front and smart 
ippearance all the way ‘round. It looks 
really neat with or without a tie. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Gabana 





SPORTS 
SHIRTS 








Mii“ “Tops, don’t miss. i“i”Good. 
i“ Fair Save Your Money. 


Wi IT'S A BIG COUNTRY (M-G-M 
Produced by Robert Sisk. Directed 
by Richard Thorpe, John Sturges, 
Charles Vidor, Don Weiss, Clarence 
Brown, William Wellman, and Don 
Hartman.) 

It’s a Big Country is forthrightly and 
unas} propaganda for the 
In a short dramatic 
sketches, based on short stories, it tries 
to give a picture of the many different 


series of 


peoples who make up our country, and 
to hammer home certain principles for 
which our country But there is 
plenty of humor in most of the episodes 
so that the entertainment value is high 
and Producer Robert Sisk has assem 
bled an “all-star” cast to put his mes 


stands 


Sage across 

The brief sketch that introduces the 
five episodes that make up the film is 
a classic bit of comedy about a brash 
traveler (James Whitmore) who insists 


Your body gets a better deal 


When you eat bread* at every meal 


*Whole grain or enriched 


on drumming up the usual trite train 
conversation with a scholarly gentle- 
man (William Powell) who wishes only 
to read his book in peace and quiet 
When the garrulous fellow innocently 
spouts a cliche about “this great coun- 
try of ours,” the long-suffering scholar 
delivers a devastating lecture on the 
multitude of things for which the Unit 
ed States stands. 

The theme of the five episodes that 
follow is that of the United States as 
the vast Melting Pot of many nations, 
a country constantly striving to realize 
its founders’ dream of equality for all 
men 

The first episode dramatizes the im 
portance of the individual in a democ 
racy. Ethel Barrymore plays an elderly 
Bostonian of Irish origin. Overlooked in 
a census count, she proceeds to com 
plicate the already complicated ma- 
chinery of a dozen government bureaus 
in her insistence on being counted 

In the second episode Gene Kelly 
and Janet Leigh are featured in a sen 
timental tale of young love caught in 
a net of Old World prejudice. The 
girl's Hungarian-born father (S. Z 
Sakall) thinks all self-respecting Hun 

should hate all Greeks, and 
plays a young man of Greek 


garians 
Kelly 
heritage. 

In the third—and more solemn—epi- 


— 
During your growing years, your body needs plenty of energy 


foods. Bread and butter (or margarine) helps supply neces- 
sary calories, as well as some protein, vitamins, and minerals. 


sode, a young war veteran (Keith 
Brassele) calls on the mother (Mar- 
jorie Main) of a buddy killed in Korea 
and is snubbed because he is Jewish. 

The fourth is a delightful episode 
starring Fredric March as a stubborn 
Italian immigrant who refuses to be- 
lieve that his son needs the glasses the 
boy’s American teacher prescribes 

In the final sequence Van Johnson 
appears as the young minister of a 
Washington, D. C.. church whose 
pompous sermons are calculated solely 
to impress the President who some- 
times worships there 

The five episodes are linked together 
with an enthusiastic but well-paced 
commentary on the United States in 
general. Gary Cooper appears at one 
point in Western garb to deliver a mon- 
ologue intended to debunk all the 
exaggerated legends about Texas, but 
which actually only embroiders on the 


same 


MiSTORM OVER TIBET (Columbia. 
Produced by Ivan Tors and Laslo 
Benedek. Directed by Andrew Mar- 
ton.) 

It’s too bad that the producers of 
this film couldn’t have concocted a 
story worthy of the Tibetan background 
scenes they have used; for the out-door 
scenes were filmed in the Himalayas 
when the Karaboram region of these 
mountains was explored for the first 
time by an International Himalaya Ex- 
pedition. The producers evidently saw 
some of this film footage and thought 
it the perfect background for an ad- 
venture yarn. Unfortunately they have 
concocted an improbable tale about an 
American flyer (Rex Reason) who be- 
lieves himself to be cursed by a legen- 
dary Tibetan demon. 

However, if you don’t mind putting 
up with this hocus-pocus, you'll be 
rewarded with some breathtaking scen- 
ery and some tantalizing glimpses of 
life in the most mysterious country in 
the world. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
vvvrthe Navajo. ““er 
vvvrThe Whistle at Eaton 
Falls. heer Bright Victory. ~““Tom 
Brown's School Days. “~The Red 
Badge of Courage. 4@Saturday’s Hero 
The Browning Version. ~“Oliver 
Twist. #Captain Horatio Hornblower 
“No Highway in the Sky. “The 
Light Touch. “Quo Vadis. “The 
Well. “Submarine Command. 4“# 
Jim Thorpe, All-American. Peking Ex- 
press. When Worlds Collide. “His Kind 
of Woman. “People Against O'Hara. 
Journey into Light. “Pistol Harvest. 
Comedy: “//“Rhubarb. “Angels 
in the Outfield. ~The Lavender Hill 
Mob. ###You Can Never Tell. ~w4 
Here Comes the Groom. “Darling, How 
Could You! “A Millionaire for Christy. 
Musical: “An American in Paris. 


Drama: 
The River 





.. CHIQUITA BANANA Announces 


Another BIg 
Limerick Contest 


61 VALUABLE PRIZES 


How would you like to win $25.00... or $10.00... or $5.00? 
You'd love to! All right, get busy and enter Chiquita Banana’s 
LIMERICK CONTEST! It’s easy! It’s fun! Read the rules below 
SENIOR DIVISION ... Study the limerick on this page...and then send in your entry! 


FIRST PRIZE . . . . $25.00 
SECOND PRIZE . . + 20.00 
THIRD PRIZE. . . . . 15.00 
5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH . 10.00 
20 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH . 5.00 


Can you finish this limerick? 


If you want a grand treat for your beau, 
Oatmeal cookies will make his eyes glow. 
With bananas for flavor— 
JUNIOR DIVISION It’s a taste he will savor— 
Sth and 9th grades 

FIRST PRIZE . a $20.00 

SECOND PRIZE... 15.00 

THIRD PRIZE. ... 10.00 

5 FOURTH PRIZES, EACH 5.00 

25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH 2.50 





A PRIZE FOR EVERYONE 
WHO ENTERS 


Chiquita wants everyone 
prize . o to everyone wh 
this contest she will send } 
This sheet of music includ 
and an easy-to-pl 
ment for your piano 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Chiquita Banana limerick Magazines, the United Fruit Company 
Then on a plain sheet of or its advertising agency. Entries must 1's cups sifted flour ¥% cup shortening 





Banana Oatmeal Cookies 


a final line to the limerick be students’ original work. Only one 1 cup sugar 1 egg, well beaten 
1 cup mashed ripe 


rint your name, home entry to a student ‘4 teaspoon baking t “(2to3 
pananas”* (2 to: 


school and your grade : soda 
4. Entries will be judged on the basis bananas) 


of originality, idea expressed, rhyme 1% cups rolled 
rentry to: Chiquita Banansz nd meter. Decision of the judges will \, teaspoon nutmeg quick oats 
holastic Magazines 1 be final; duplicate prizes will be ; teaspoon cinnamon 1, cup chopped nuts 
wue, New York 10, New awarded in the event of ties. Only one 


1 teaspoon salt 


prize to a famil Use ly ripe s - yell I h } ? 
tries must be postmarked ne ' 
in midnight , February 18, 1952 5. All entries become the property of Sift together flour, sugar, soda, salt, nutmeg and 
United Fruit Company. None will be cinnamon into mixing bowl. Cut in shortening 


s contest is open to all students returned. Top 6 winners will be an Atk cae. eadatian, acl cub wkd tate, ask aed 

ith, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, nounced in the April 2, 1952, issue of thoroughly blended. Drop by teaspoonfuls, about 

ind 12th grades in the continental Scholastic Magazines and all winners 1 inches apart, onto ungreased cookie pans 

United States, except sons or daughters will be notified by mail. Prizes will be Jake in a moderately hot oven (400° F.) about 15 

f members of the staffs of Scholastic awarded as listed on this page. minutes, or until cookies are done. Remove from 
mediately. Makes about 3 dozen 


Pier 3, North River , mn ; ef 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY New York 6, N. Y. 

















Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


IDEAS FOR PICTURES 


Deadlines for the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards are just around 
the corner. Many regional closing dates 
occur during the last week in January 
or the first week in February. This may 
be your last chance to get in on some 
wonderful cash prizes and scholarships. 
If vou have not received your copy of 
the Photography Rules Booklet. write 
for one today. 
Chairman of the 
this vear will be Jacob Deschin. Photog- 
raphy Editor of Sunday New York Times. 
This will be Mr. Deschin’s third year 
on the Scholastic- Photography 


judeing committee 


Irese a 
author of several 


an d has a 


dwards jury. He is 
texthooks on photography 
great interest in photography by young 
people. 
° oO 
STUDENT 
} 


writes { 
, } 

in 

He savs that 


ilready 


1 cannot come up 
different ideas f 
any picture he thinks of has 
been done. What u think? 
agree with my } 
below? The best letters 
will be published 

Have you asked yourself recently 
“What's down my street?” More 
tant, have you taken the trouble to find 
out? Do you photograph only the obvi 
ind dis 
cover the storv behind the story? 

The pictures on this page are printed 
as an example to you of just that—the 
story behind the story, They were taken 
at a basketball Most photogra 
phers it a basketball game have th 
glued 


r pi tures 


do \ Do you 
inswer which is printed 


yn this subject 


impor 


ys or do you go beyond that 


game 

el! 

eyes and their cameras to the 

players. Consequently we see numerous 

basketball pictures every day and they 
, 


ire no longer unusual because they are 


ymmon. There is a part of the game 


Missed it . Made It 


that is not usually photographed. That 
part is YOL When students see 
these pictures they say to me: “Is that 
vhat a basketball fan looks like? Why, 
I must look like and and I never 
knew it.” 
You ] t go to a game to 
ct matter. It’s right down 
} 


find 
they are 


old 
I rhaps the new 
building. They make 
might find a 
story in the faces of the pe ple who are 
their 


1jouse 
wn or pe one 
good 


better 


ire 


pictires, but you 


vatching these homes—perhaps 
I being built 


future 
Evervone knows that there is a story 
big fire. If 


picture of it 
hi 


mmes 
vou see a fire, by ill 
Do not tor 


it if you see a small! boy 


ina 
means take a 
get, though, t 
who is mischievously climbing into the 
fire engine while the 
busy, to be sure to take a picture of him 


} 


firefighters are 


on the engine 

Whether your picture 
posed, try to find the unusual. 
your first reaction will be the 
same as everyone else’s. You will see 
the obvious—the action of the plavers 
in a game, the houses men build, the 
fires that destroy them. If you are a 
good photographer, you will photograph 
these things. If you are an exceptional 
photographer, you will photograph 
ire not so obvious but that 


is candid or 
In any 


situation 


things that 
usually make better pictures. When you 
learn to do this, you will make photog 
raphy worthwhile not only to yourself 
but to evervone who comes in contact 
with your pictures. You may win some 
prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Photogra 
phy Awards. You may even win a schol- 


irship! 


. . The emotions of a basketball 


SHOOTING 
STARS 


oo all the high scoring in col- 
lege basketball? Well, it figures. 
All five of last year’s top scorers are 
still popping °em up. The 10 leading 
major-college scorers for 1950-51 fol- 
low: 
Player and College G. Pts. Avg. 
Mikvy, Temple 25 731 29.2 
Handlan, Wash. & Lee 25 656 26.2 
Workman, W. Virginia 27 705 = 26.1 
Groat, Duke 33 25.2 
Lovellette, Kansas 24 548 22.8 
Slaughter, So. Carolina 25 569 22.8 
Hennessey, Villanova 32. 7030S 22.0 
Ove, Valparaiso 22 469 213 
Zawoluk, St. John’s (N. Y.) 31 5 21.1 
Ranzino, No. Carolina St 34 706 «6620.8 
Bill Mlkvy, the Temple Ow! without 
1 vowel (?), set an all-time record for 
iwerage-per-game. His 29.2 
ige shattered the old mark of 26.7 set 
of Rhode Island St., 


point aver 
by Ernie Calverley, 
in 1944 

The amazing Ow] 
ther records. He fired at the hoop a 
record number of times, 964, or almost 
40) shots per game; and set a new major 
against a college foe, 


Wilkes Col 


| 
also broke two 


high 
73 points against 


( lege 
scormg 
lege 

Dick Groat, Duke's 
guard, not only set a new foul-shooting 
record (261) but racked up the biggest 
point total of all time (831). 

Larry Hennessey, in chalking up the 
most points ever scored by a sopho 
more (703), set an all-time record for 
field goals (306) 

Mikvy is now gunning for his second 
straight scoring crown. If he makes it, 
he will join the great George Mikan as 
two-time winner. Big George 
trick in 1945 and ‘46 at 


watch-charm 


the only 
turned the 
De Paul U 
Besides Groat and Hennessey, othe 
shooting artists with 20-point reps who 
ire battling Mlkvy for the title are Jay 
Handlan, of Washington & Lee; Mark 
Workman, of West Virginia; Clyde 
Lovellette, of Kansas; Zeke Zawoluk, of 
St. John’s; Ernie Beck, of Pennsylvania 
ind Don Meineke, of Dayton 
All of these players seem sure to 
crack the three-year mark of 1,786 
points set by Jim Lacy, of Lovola 
Md.), in 1947-48-49 
Incidentally, Beck 
gre rebounder last season 
ering an average of 20.6 rebounds per 
game; Meineke was the field-goal per 
king. averaging 51.2% of his 
and Handlan led the free-throw 
marksmen with an average of 85.9%. 
—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor. 


was the nation’s 


reco\ 


centage 


shots; 





“Coward” The words darted HE GAVE UP A THRONE FOR A FAITH 


from the lips of the beautiful, 
blazing-eyed slave girl like a ser- PRINCE OF EGYPT—By Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


pent’s tongue. At the same When the Hebrew girl, Miriam, hurled mud at the arrogant Egyptian 
moment she flung the hand- Prince Moses, she knew him only as a corrupt nobleman, favorite of the 
ful of mud in the young _ king. She could not know that this giant among men would some day lead 
F her people out of bondage. In this rich, moving story youll] read how the 
great prince learned the secret of his birth, how he saw a vision of a new 
faith, and how he becanx wsumed by a driving ambition which caused him to abandon 
a kingdom and 7 mble shepherd in order to lead the Jews of Egypt into the 
vilderness to create ew nation dedicated to one God 


prim ‘ *s jace, 


FLYING COLORS—C. S. Forester STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER 
en found it easy —Haig-Brown 
Running a trapline i 
the northwest woods 
takes nerve —-as young 
Don Morgan and Tubby 
Miller found out when 
they spent a winter ina 
lonely cabin on the Star- 
buck River. Cougars and wolves prowied 
Y Z nearby and their only neighbor was trapper 
This dramatic story of love, war and adven- Lee Jetson, a strange man with a sinister 
ture is by an author who has been called the reputation. But when the boys came to know 
t him and his story, they changed their minds 

about Lee Jetson 


Napoleonic 
woman \ 


a prisone deep 


he met the glan sus Cr 


best rrical romance of ot time 


CONSUMER’S GUIDE TO BETTER 

BUYING—Margolius PHANTOM FILLY—Chamberlain 
. In this exciting, authentic 
rt . ore o know how Rie ok z novel you'll discover a 
o get the most for your fascinating, little-known 
np By This book, by a | world—the world of har- 
noted cer, buy- | ness racing. You'll learn 
‘ee iicaseeal don Pix sd peng vane Fib 4 of its glamor, its customs 
JANUARY 1952 nan snieeenaae ns Sant ‘aike tnd case Bs tn ‘aie pone its tricks and lingo, and 
get best values in clothing. cosmetic radio us Pom SaaS See ee 
rac picturesque followers like 


/ 
I 


Dear Friend and t ri ts . atime 
nd television sets, auto accessories, od Thunderbolt and his famous phantom filly 


Dividend time is here! It you are a TAB 1iousehold goods and many other items. Your and Sparke, the orphan boy who stumbled 

Club member, you receive* this month parents, as well as you, will find this book nto this exclusive empire 
1 valuable 

free book for every four books purchased 
during the past semester. Free books may 
he selected fr = the seven fine filles soli t 
be yong : m rege Le fine titles CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS-—Kipling THE SUMMING UP- Maugham 
listed here om the list o id Favorites 
A 


1 : Pour H » » . success al or ex- 
or from any books offered previously in the er. Young larvey eyne uccessful author ex 


semester ! was rich and poiled - " ‘ plains his methods of 
X P But his money counted working and how he 
If you are not yet a TAB Club member Captains i for nothing among the wrote some of the out- 
this is the time to join! By joining now be- Courageous hard-boiled crew of the standing novels, short 
fore spring seme ster starts, you will have Gloucesterman bound for f stories, TV and stage 
vour choice each month of seven outstand- ] | the Grand Banks who < dramas of our day. In 
g 25¢ or 35¢ books especially selected by i 4 picked him up at sea this frank, intimate book 
1 board of experts for tte ir app al to teen- after he had been swept Somerset Maugham tells 
2 F r he deck of an ocean liner. The story how he developed his themes, plots, and 

g ‘ ] rs I addition, you will be Trea dy nrg ig - } I ° =4 
f e reade n : 4 . of his grim, fantastic experiences, and how characters. Budding authors will find this 
tor your free dividend bogk at the end of he learned to take it as a member of the book a source of inspiration and a valuable 
the school year fishing crew makes this one of the best-loved working manual containing a wealth of good 

Included among TAB books are titles of all yarns of the sea advice on becoming a writer 


whi you can obtain from no other source 


Boy dates Girl and Hi There High School, 

both by Gay Head, whose popular column iia. Me \c) am :1@ 0) @uaiae):) tid JAN Y SELECTIONS 

appears weekly in your Scholastic maga- 

vine, are examples of some of the books : 7 

w adit pone x es he 1 AB Club. Indicate Free Dividend You Want Here wy 
Why not tell yvour TAB Club secretary 

to put you down as i nember for next . FLYING COLORS (25¢) 

term? It ithe ¥ is not already a AB (¢ lub ; Write “D” opposite ~ CGNSUMER’S GUIDE (25¢) 

n your <¢ Ss suggest that vou discuss the a} 3 

subject with your ¢ lassm ate s ind then speak oe ce ag age . CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS (25¢) 

to your teacher We iH glad to send price if you sinens STARBUCK VALLEY WINTER (25¢) 

vou eacher omplete information, to- cum bette, tend ~ PHANTOM FILLY (25¢) 


gether with all materials for starting a club 
to your TAB Club . PRINCE OF EGYPT (35¢) 
secretary together . THE SUMMING UP (35¢) ¢ 
Dauwla bd Bell with money for 
7 extra books, if any. 
National Office (Do not mail this 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
aa" to New Write here name of any “Old Favorites’ or 
York.) former month's books you wish to select 
OLD FAVORITES ps Total Amount 
PS—You also have a choice f five Old 


Fave 
1. Scaramouche. 2. Life on the Mississippi | Not specifically recommended for Catholic schools 


Night Flight. 4. Moby Dick. 5. Shakespeare's 
edies. All are 25¢ except Shakespeare 
ch is 35¢. Write in number, title, and price 





Sincerely 














es 











THE CUTICURA 
BETTER COMPLEXION 
PLAN PROMOTES 


Cuticura Soap and Ojint- 

ment bring radiant new 
tone, promptly help 
clear up blackheads 
and externally caused 
To speed 
ry new invis- 
uticura Liquid 


wing the day. Buy! 


FREE BOOK rica Peant = Bi 
them. No obligation; no will, call 
poo you $. School of Music. Studie B1981, 
‘ort jashingten w 


? NATIONALLY ¢ 
] FAMOUS 9 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


MANYV OTWER EXCLUSIVE VALUES / 


to raise funds for your School or 
Fraternit xe Sunshine Plan is the f analy 
method that thousands of groups like yours ha 
used to solve financial problems. The Sunshine Art 
line is exclusive, complete. Includes 21 Everyday 
oy 15¢, novel All Occasion Kromekotes, Birth- 
day. Scripture Text. ift Wraps, Stationery. etc 
Ww: te today in name of ee for complete 
jetails. samples on approv 


The ideal wa 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. SM-1, 115 Fulton St.. New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses: Advertising Design 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, 
trial Design, and Interior Design 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Illustra 
tion, Industrial Design, and Textile Design 
James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


38, N. ¥ 





Architec 
Indus 














SENIORS Kmerico's thou Beas: 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order. 
Write teday for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1435 E _Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


sell Duo 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS to the 
Lowest prices ever offered. 
oome t sat om a thly 

Y rds cles goin, 

Wine CRAFT: CARD. “SPECIAL 


1ES, Box 
ore “pittsburgh a 
DIFF. RUSSIA =10¢ 


cos ha RUSSIA collection 
si? ing. colorful stampe—on 
lect Bargalt "teeta approvals included. 
S. SAPHIRE 
Bex 4, Times Square Station, New York 18 N. Y. 


pay 
Bulletins. 
like wild 





rO MAKE THE 


The 4-H Club commemorative 


I PLEDGE 
My Head to clearer thinking 
My Heart to greater loyalty 
My Hands to larger service, and 
My Health to better living, for 
My club, my community, and 
country 


This is the pledge of the 4-H Club, 
an organization which is made up of 
more than 2,000,000 boys and girls who 
live on farms or in small towns. The 
purpose of the 4-H Club is to make boys 
and girls good farmers and good citi- 


my 


zens 

On January 15, the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue a 3-cent stamp, 
in green, commemorating the 50th year 
since the first 4-H Club was organized 
at Springfield, Ohio 

The new stamp 
group of farm buildings, a teen-age boy 
and girl club member, and the club 
emblem. The emblem is a four-leaf 
clover with a white H on each leaf. The 
four H’s stand for the things the club 
works to develop or improve in every 
member—his head, heart, hands, health. 

For first-day covers of the stamp, 
send self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Springfield, Ohio. You may 
ask for as 10 first-day covers. 
Be sure money order or postal 
to cover of each 


above, shows a 


as many 
to send a 
the 


note first-day 


cover you desireé 


_200™ ANNIVER SA RTH OF BETSY ROSS 


This 3-cent red, issued on January 1, is 
the first U. S$. commemorative for 1952. 
Stamp marks the 200th year since the 
birth of Betsy Ross. (For more details, 
see this column for December 12, 1951.) 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
. or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
er stamps known as “approvals.” Each of oo 
“approval” stamps has a price clearly marked. 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you AL 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them prompti , being 
coreful to write your nome and address in the upper 
jeft-hand corner of the envelope in ich you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
proctices. Any reader who considers thot he has 
been deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic rege 2 is urged to 
appeal to the dito Mago- 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








$22.50 CATALOS, vE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

















HYDERBAD SET. print- 
TION GAUGE and MILLI 
METER SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send ls for mailing to 





FOR 
QML 


500 STAMPS 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25et ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO... Camaen 75. New York 





EE STAMP ZOO! 


Snakes, leopard, ee and flerce arg 
beasts! Big stamp 200 = af E with ah coniie thrill- 
ing, bDargain- Ty T © he 
NIAGARA TAMP COMPANY 
103 enue e Niagare-on-the-Lake, Cana j 


ZANZIBAR PACKET 
Also ineludes stam . B Abyssinia — 
— French Colo- 

mbia Malte — Nigeria — and 


. Complete collection plus big illus- 
trated "> azine all free. Send 5¢ for —— 
GRAY AMP ©o., Dept. $B, TORON o. 


WOW! <ifs2 | i 


Jamestown Stomp ee; —e 310, Jamestown, N. Y. 


ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 


A beautiful collection of commem- 
oratives, triangles. high values, bi- 


30) colored stamps. etc. Only Ili5c. 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 494, Calais, Maine 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it # 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. G 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS All diff, 500 $1, 1000, 

1ATHAM STAMP CO.. Springfield 92, Mass. 


Ay *‘WHAT’S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
nating, Ilustrated quiz Book- 

le of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
Ss ‘fox correct answers. This Booklet 
lutely FREE! Send today Approvals! Ad- 
Stamp Quiz, Box 694, Calais, Maine. 








CANADA 





Rathortaties new guide to U.S. ——- 
published by world’s —_~ stamp firm. 
Up-to-date prices, many illustrations 

H. E. HARRIS & CO., Boston 17-C32, Mass. 


COLLECT crema ania 
ies, Acroptanes, F to: carde— 


jor fi . Trains my ot 
Pius big Ly | catalogue All f 
NTERNATIO iene CARTOPHILIC. co. 


Toronte, Canada 


1182 Yonge St 





Sat ms 
O8\ ll ghy = 


With @ Grain of Salt 


“I'm not impressed,” announced the 
old hunter, “with any of these stories 
about people hittin’ game from a triflin’ 
300 or 400 yards. Why one day I was 
a-slouchin’ along the trail when these 
old telescope eyes spotted a nice buck. 
I rammed a charge down the gun bar- 
rel, then some wadding and a couple 
of ounces of salt on top of that. Then 
I let ‘er fly—BANG—and that old buck 
dropped.” . 

“That’s very interesting, an old 
crony remarked, “but why put salt in 
you! gun?” 

“Shucks, bud, that deer was so far 
off | had to do somethin’ to keep the 
meat from spoilin’ before I could get 


there.’ 


Dead Letter Dept. 
Teacher: “Robert Burns wrote “To a 
Field Mouse 
Junior: “Til bet he didn't get an 


a Kitty Kat 





JAN. 9 IS DEADLINE 
FOR MAILING ENTRIES 
IN SHEAFFER CONTEST 


@ High school students! Have you 
made sure that your letter entry in 
the Sheaffer contest is ready for 
mailing by midnight, January 9? 
That is the deadline for your 
chance to win a big cash prize and 
an expense-free trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The subject is: “How Can I Help 
Expand Opportunities in’ Amer- 
ica?” It should be a letter of 500 
words or less addressed to Mr. 
Craig Sheaffer, President. W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Box 340, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
New York. 

Maybe you have already written 
or already decided upon your let- 
ter. There are many ways in which 
vou as an individual can help ex- 
pand opportunities in America. You 
can help by completing your edu- 
cation and by trying to become a 
well-informed. intelligent adult. 
You ean take a greater interest in 
local, state and national govern- 
mental problems. 

For full details see the Sheaffer 
announcement in the December 12 
issue of this magazine. And be sure 
to get vour letter in the mail by 
midnight January 9. 


> 
> 
> 
. 
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Looking to the Future 


A schoolboy was making a speech 
about the national debt: “It is too bad 
that future generations cannot be here 
at this time to see the magnificent things 


we are doing with their money.” 
Woerkma 


Spellbound 


A girl applied for a job as a stenog 
rapher and was given a test in spelling 

“How do you spell Mississippi?” she 
was asked 

She thought hard for a moment and 
then said, “The river or the state?” 


General Features Corp 


Quick, Mr. Webster! 


Right on the deadline, with a 
crowded paper, Paul Crume, night city 
editor of the Dallas Morning News, had 
an insistent woman on the phone re- 
porting an item. 

“We'll certainly try to make it,” said 
Mr. Crume, “but vou see, it’s late and 
we're a little tight.” 

“Well!” retorted the lady. “It seems 
to me that if vou’re going to work for 
the Dallas News, you should stay sober 
unti] you get the paper out!” 

Editor and Publisher 


Hit That Line! 


First-time football spectators seldom 
make mistakes like this one overheard at 
a University of Kentucky game. Things 
weren't going well for the blue-clad 
Kentucky Wildcats. Every play was 
smothered by the opposing line. 

The lady sat in utter silence for a 
long time. Then she turned to her 
escort with this shrewd observation: 
“Those poor Kentucky boys must be 
color-blind. They keep running straight 
into those people with the gold shirts.” 

{lle Courter-Journal Magazine 


Passing the Buck 


The old doctor had never refused a 
summons from rich or poor, but now 
was fire d 

“Have vou anv monev? 
midnight caller 

“Certain! vas the reply 

“The zo to the new doctor 


of bed for anvbody 


Take It Easy 


City man: “Say, mister, could you tell 
me what time it is?” 

Small-town native: “’Bout Tuesday, 
I reckon.” 

City man: “No, no, I mean what 
hour? I have to catch a train.” 

Small-town native:. “Oh, Tuesday’s 
close enough. There’s no train ’til Sat- 
urday anyway. 

1 Spirit 

















NEWEST 
UTILITY ERASER! 


A real ‘Jet’ for all-purpose, speedy 
erasing! Cylindrical eraser encased 
in attractive, convenient-length, 
transparent plastic holder. Clips to 
pocket; won't roll off desks. Finest 
quality rubber; choose red for pen- 
cil erasing, gray for ink and type- 
writing. Refills, of course. 

There's only one JET—Weldon Rob- 
erts—so be sure to ask for it by 
name at your stationer’s 

WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 





| ‘Order the NOVEL 
Mir. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


7 5 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint’ mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 55 inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel. 


ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
Department 26 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 




















Finding the right word never bothers people who know their 
energy foods best. It's PLANTERS. At ball games or between 
meals, PLANTERS PEANUTS provide that extra punch. 


Salted to the peak of perfection, these fine blanched peanuts 


are roasted and oven-fresh. That’s why so many millions of 
people call for PLANTERS whenever they get that old hungry 
feeling. The PLANTERS big three will always satisfy you— 


Peanuts, Jumbo Block Peanut Candy, and Peanut Butter. 











For new subscribers: YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
° TO TRY 


Teachers entering orders for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC for ANY OF THE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

the first time may obtain copies of the special section, Rr 

KEY TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS, which was Fer Sen aes > 

distributed to all subscribers with the October 5th issue. JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 
a es , ietenes 6, 7, 8.) Elementary social studies, English. 50¢ 

Limit: 20 copies to each teacher. If the order for SENIOR per semester: issued weekly. 

SCHOLASTIC is for less than 20 copies, the section will WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). 

be sent in the same quantity as the order. Sent only on Intermediate social studies. 55¢ per semester; 

request. issued weekly. 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 
10, 11, 12). Senior social studies, plus short 


Copies of “‘Congress at Work’’ story every issue. 65¢ gper semester; issued 

‘ ‘ weekly. For English 

Available While Supply Lasts PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 

J : 9, 10, 11, 12), Functional material for improve- 

We have a limited number of “ee of the 32 page special ment of communication skills, with student 

unit CONGRESS AT WORK which we would be glad to features. 65¢ per semester; issued weekly. 

send to teachers subscribing to classroom quantities of LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. Maximum of 10 copies to a 10, 11, 12). Composition, literature, and crea- 
tive writing. 50¢ per semester; issued monthly. 
Special low combination rate when ordered in 
quantities of five or more copies with one of 
the Scholastic weeklies. 

Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan sugges- 
tions, supplied at no extra cost on orders for 


teacher. The supply being limited, we must apply the rule 
of “first come first served.” Write in your request on the 
order card, or mail it separately, to: Subscription Service 
Dept., Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. There will be no charge for these. It is the same 
edition of CONGRESS AT WORK (1951) that was distrib- 3 
10 or more copies. 

uted to subscribers last year. Sample copies of sny Scholastic Magazines sent 
to teachers and school administrators on request. 
Address: 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








Social Studies Achievement 
Keys 


Every teacher ordering 20 or more copies of Senior Scho- 





Key is shown actual size. Key to be 
awarded to a boy has lapel clasp. Key 
for girl is ringed for easy attachment 
to bracelet or necklace. 


lastic may obtain free, on request, two Social Studies 
Achievement Keys (pictured at right actual size), te use as 
student awards. To obtain: write “Send Social Studies Keys” 


on margin of order card with this issue. 


Teachers of Social Studies | ‘ve “ory by Ordering 


Senior Scholastic 





in combination with 


Teachers of English ] tise, coveteade 


Literary Cavalcade, monthly magazine for high school English classes, offers a 
golden treasury of contemporary literature. It brings to the classroom the best in cur- 
rent reading selected from the work of outstanding writers. Selections are chosen for 
their high reader interest, as well as for their sound literary values. 

Each month Literary Cavalcade presents a book condensation, a play, a short story, 
a short short story, essays, poetry, non-fiction adventure, an art or picture feature, a 
crossword puzzle, and “Young Voices,” two pages of student written contributions 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC alone 


... 65¢ per student per semester 6 0 T 4 fo r 8 5 C 


$1.30 per student per school year 
per student per semester; $1.70 
LITERARY CAVALCADE alone per school year. The enclosed 


... 50¢ per student per semester order card lists the special com- 
$1.00 per student per school year bination offer. 














Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Semester Review Quiz in 
This Issue 


Here is an opportunity to test stu 
dents objectively on their reading of 
Senior Scholastic (Sept. 19 to Jan. 9) 
The “Semester Review Quiz” on pp. 15- 
18 includes pictures, maps, graph and 
chart interpretation, arguments in pro 
and con articles, questions on the do 
international scenes, per- 
and definitions 


mestic and 
sonalities in the news 


of economic terms 


Suggestions 

l. Use the quiz separately and give 
the test in class after students have been 
given a week end for review. Be sure 
to remove the Teacher Edition copy 
from the library, since the answers are 
on page 7-T 

2. Have students take the test home 
and answer all questions. You may wish 
to divide the into groups. One 
group may answer questions 1-3, a sec 
Answers 


class 


ond group, questions 4-6, etc 
can provide the basis for a review of 
current events 

3. Students file of 
magazines to class and work in com 
This procedure 


may bring their 
mittees on the answers 
will require two or three 40-minute pe 
riods. The committee work will lead to 
lively discussion of the more provocative 
questions 

4. After looking over the quiz, 
may decide to test the class on those 
sections which vou regard as most sig 
The graph and chart, for ex 


for training 
? 
Is 


you 


nificant 
imple, offer an opportunity 
in needed social studies sk 


Universal Military Training 


(p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 


This vear Congress will 


UMT, enacted last 
into effect. Nearly all young men will 
be affected. The 1,000,000 who become 
18 each vear will register at local draft 
Inductions will be planned so 


work on a 


plan to put yeal 


boards 


that 
trained for the six-months period before 


high school graduates can be 


entering college or seeking employment 
Trainees will be permitted to select 
their branch of the service provided the 
services are receiving their quotas of 
trainees. The six-months period will in 
clude processing in and out, basic train 
ing, training In an organized unit, and 
sometimes specialized training. After the 
six months trainees will become mem 
bers of the reserve for seven and a half 
vears. 

Since UMT is scheduled to go into 


effect at a time when young men are 


being drafted for active service, com- 
plications arise as to possible conflicts 
between the UMT program and the im- 
mediate national needs. Congress must 
work out the details. In adopting UMT 
for the first time in our history, we have 
joined most other great powers in ac- 
cepting universal military service for all 
able-bodied males. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the part 
they are expected to play in the na- 
tional security program 


Assignment 

1. What is the difference between 
Universal Military Training and the Se- 
lective Service Act (draft)? 

2. Describe briefly the UMT pro 
gram in the branch of the service that 
you prefer 

3. Explain the enlisted reserve pro 
gram 

4. Why has Congress joined many 
other nations in adopting UMT? 


Motivation 

Do you think that it is fair to com- 
pare the need for UMT today with the 
need for men on the frontier to carry 
2 rile? Why or why not? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. Some boys object to UMT because 
they feel that it will interrupt their ca- 
reers. What is your attitude toward 
such an objection? 

2. Will UMT affect girls in any way? 
(In this connection, discussion may in 
clude the impact of possible call to 
active duty from the enlisted reserve on 
family life of trainees who marry in 
their early twenties.) 

3. How does the UMT length of 
service expected of you compare with 
the service in other countries? 

4. UMT has been described as a long 
What does this mean? Is 
justified? Defend 


term policy 
a long term policy 
our point of view 





Sheaffer ‘‘Letters’’ Contest 
Deadline Is January 9, 1952 


Entries in the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s letter-writing contest for high 
school students must be mailed be- 
fore midnight, January 9, 1952. Let- 
ters are to be weitten on the subject, 
“How Can | Help Expand Oppor- 
tunities in America,” and should not 
exceed 500 words. 


( Advertisement 











Application 

If the Korean War should come to an 
end would it be best for the country’s 
security if UMT were repealed? Defend 
your answer. 

Activities 

1. The school administration may 
wish to invite representatives from vari- 
ous branches of the armed forces to 
speak to an assembly of students on life 
in the armed forces. 

2. A former student of the school at 
home on leave may talk to the class. A 
student may be authorized to invite one 
of these boys. 

3. If you have been in the armed 
forces yourself, you may wish to explain 
the mysteries of processing, basic train- 
ing, and specialized schools. 


Reference 

Universal Military Training. Founda- 
tion of Enduring National Strength. 
First Report to the Congress by the 
National Security Training Commission 
(October, 1951). 123 pp. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 35¢. 


The Philippines (p. 19) 


Digest of the Article 


Our purchase of the Philippines at 
the end of the Spanish-American War 
brought to an end 370 years of Spanish 
rule. Philippine nationalism did not die 
with the change in rule. In 1946 we 
kept our promise to grant the Philip- 
pines their independence. Our occupa- 
tion of the islands was marked by edu- 
cational] and sanitary reforms. American 
capital was invested in sugar, coconut, 
and tobacco plantations, and some man- 
ufacturing enterprises. 

Some 20 million Filipinos live on 
7,100 islands which stretch for 1,100 
miles off the coast of Asia. About 96 
per cent of the people continue to live 
in rural areas, Agricultural methods are 
primitive and the average farm is less 
than three acres in size. 

Communist-led Huks have been 
threatening the new republic since the 
end of World War Il. The American 
Bell Mission reported need for serious 
land and tax reforms in the islands. 
These are now being put into effect 
along with vigorous army action against 
the Huks. 

The Philippines have been ably rep- 
resented in the U. N. by Carlos Romulo 
and have contingents fighting under the 
U. N. flag in Korea. The republic feels 
more secure since a mutual! defense pact 
was concluded with the U. S. last year. 





Discussion Questions 

1. What problems faced the new 
Philippine government at the end of 
World War II? How has the United 
States aided in the solution of these 
problems? 

2. Were we wise to conclude a mu- 
tual defense pact with the Philippines? 
Defend your answer. 

Activity 

Have the class study the map on 
page 21. Students may be asked to use 
the scale of miles in computing the dis- 
tance between various points in the 
islands. Turn the map upside down and 
ask the students to use the directional 
arrow to indicate the location of Luzon 
and Mindanao. Students should under- 
stand that north does not always lie at 
the top of the page. 


Morals in Government (p. 5) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Investigations by Congressional com- 
mittees have indicated questionable 
practices by government officials and 
others active in “politics. These have 
been widely publicized in mass media. 
One proposed solution to the problem 
gives rise to the question, “Should mem- 
bers of Congress, Federal officials, and 
national political party committee mem- 
bers be compelled by law to make pub- 
lic the source and amount of their an- 
nual income?” 

Proponents argue that such publicity 
would discourage unethical practices; 
that present statutes offer loopholes for 
unethical people in public life; that pub- 
lication of the source of income would 
discourage divided interests; that pres- 
ent regulations governing ethics of civil 
service employees are not a satisfactory 
check on improper practices. 

Opponents hold that such a law 
would be an unconstitutional intrusion 
upon a citizen’s privacy; that existing 
statutes are adequate but require more 
effective enforcement; that morals can- 
not be legislated; that the proposed 
legislation is not broad enough for it 
does not require a statement covering 
assets and liabilities and dealings in 
securities and commodities. 


Aim 

To develop in students an under- 
standing of the need for morality in 
public office and to consider ways of 
establishing such morality. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel columns outline the 
arguments for and against the proposal 
that people in public life (Federal ac- 
tivities) be required to make public 
their annual income. 

2. Based on your study thus far, do 
you favor the proposal? Defend your 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


January 16, 1952 

National Affairs Article: The New 
South—Changes that are taking place in 
the states below the Mason-Dixon line 
and revolutionizing the old South’s way 
of life as the production of cotton moves 
westward. 

Foreign Affairs Article: Forging the 
European Army—The obstacles -that 
stand in the way of building a unified 
NATO armed force for Western Europe 
and how they may be hurdled. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Are We 
Losing the War of Words?—A pro and 
con discussion in which our propaganda 
program abroad is reviewed and the 
arguments for and against it are pre- 
sented. 

Interview of the Week: Meet Madame 
Pandit—An interview with India’s am- 
bassador to the United States, the first 
woman ambassador ever sent to Wash- 
ington by a foreign nation. 





point of view by developing two argu- 
ments. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What difference does it make to 
you if public officials carry on outside 
business interests? 

2. Have the newspapers, radio, and 
TV been helping or hurting our Gov- 
ernment by their treatment of scandals 
in public life? Explain. 

38. Which of the investigations inter- 
ested you most? Why? 

4. What is the President doing to 
correct the situation? 

5. Should the charges made against 
public officials be an issue in the next 
Presidential campaign? Why? 

6. Which of the arguments in favor 
of a law requiring Federal officials to 
reveal their sources of income do you 
regard as the strongest? Why? 

7. As an opponent of such a law, 
how would you answer the argument? 


Activities 

1. Students can report on such topics 
as “The Pendleton Civil Service Act of 
1883,” “Scandals of the Harding Ad- 
ministration,” “Scandals of the Grant 
Administration.” Student reporters 
should indicate what was done by 
Americans to correct abuses in govern- 
ment. 

2. A round-table discussion may be 
held on the topic of morality in govern- 
ment. After the “experts” exchange 
views, the class can ask questions or 
make comments. A student chairman 
should summarize the discussion. 


7-T 


Tools for Teachers 


“Voice” of America 
Jan. 16 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Psychological War- 
fare, by S. K. Padover (Headline Series 
No. 86), 1951, 35¢, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 22 East 38 Street, New York 
16, N. Y. How Can We Win the War 
of Ideas?, by Paul Hoffman and others 
(Town Meeting, Vol. 16, No. 51), 1951, 
15¢, Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 43 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Meet Psy- 
cho-Warfare, Armed Forces Talk 303, 
1949, 5¢, U. S. Govt. Ptg. Office, Supt. 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: War and the Minds of Men, 
by Frederick C. Dunn, $2.00 (Harper, 
1950). Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy, by Lester Markel and others, 
$3.50 (Harper, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “This Is the Voice of 
America,” by H. Krieghbaum, Survey, 
Nov. 1951. “How to Heckle Stalin; 
Letters from America Campaign,” by 
S. Frank, Saturday Evening Post, July 
7, 1951. “What’s Wrong with U. S. 
Propaganda?” by L. W. Doob, U. N. 
World, Nov. 1951. “World War III, 
Russian Style Is Here,” U. S. News and 
World Report, Nov. 2, 1951. “We Can 
Get Through the Iron Curtain; An Ef- 
fective Truth Campaign,” by B. Mc- 
Mahon, N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
24, 1951. 





Answers to Semester Review Quiz 
(See pages 15-18) 

I. 1-W. Averell Harriman; 2-Dean 
Acheson; 3-Dwight Eisenhower; 4-Korea; 
5-Winston Churchill; 6-Nam II; 7-Mossa- 
degh; 8-Admiral Joy; 9-Kashmir; 10-Wil- 
liam Oatis; 11-Missouri; 12-flood; 13-infla- 
tion; 14-Community Chest; 15-Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. 

II. What Do You Know About Europe? 
1-Great Britain; 2-Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg; 3-Federal Republic of 
Germany (West Germany); 4-German 
Democratic Republic (East Germany); 5- 
France. 

Ill. What Do You Know About the 
Middle’ East? 1-Iran; 2-Turkey; 3-Israel; 
4-Syria; 5-Jordan; 6-Iraq; 7-Egypt; 8- 
Saudi Arabia; 9-Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; 
10-about 1,000. 

IV. We Face Our Problems at Home: 
a-4; b-3; c-1; d-3; e-2; f-4; g-2; h-4; i-4; j-1. 

V. The Cost of Living: 1-1935-39; 2- 
May; 3-26.3 per cent; 4-1946; 5-U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

VI. Problems in Other Lands: a-5; b-10; 
c-7; d-2; e-4; f-8; g-6; h-3; i-1; j-9. 

VII. Reading a Graph; 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 
4-NS; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-F; 9-T; 10-T. 

VUL A Dictionary of Economics: a-3; 
b-1; c-4; d-2; e-3; f-4; g-4; h-3; i-2; j-4. 

IX. Pros and Cons; 1-Y; 2-N; 3-N; 4-Y; 
5-Y; 6-N; 7-Y; 8-N; 9-N; 10-Y; L1-N; 12- 
Y; 13-Y; 14-N; 15-N; 16-N; 17-N; 18-Y; 
19-Y; 20-N 

X. World Leaders: a-5; b-4; c-2; d-3; 
e-6; £-8; g-11; h-12; i-10; j-9. 
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The teacher Ill 


never forget... 


Some of the faces have faded, 
some of the names have gone. But 
there’s one ll never forget. PU 
always remember with gratitude 
the teacher who taught me to love 
reading and books .. . 


Would you like your students to 
say this of you ten years, fifteen years 
from now? You can cultivate in your 
students a love of good reading which 
will be a source of pleasure to them 
throughout their lives. You can do 
this by starting a Teen Age Book 
Club—a student-operated book plan 
especially designed for both teachers 
ind students—simple to organize, 


easy to run 


FURR A TALE OF TWO ETT IES: » 
& 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB — WHAT IT IS AND HOW IT OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club is an unusual plan which 
introduces young people to the pleasures of reading when 
they are at the most receptive age. The club stimulates 
interest in good reading by offering a wide range of books 
chosen both for literary merit and teen-age appeal by a 


board of well-known educators. 


FOR BOTH OLDER AND YOUNGER STUDENTS 

There are two divisions of the Teen Age Book Club. The 
Junior Division ofters books for students of upper elemen 
tary and junior high grades. The Senior Division is tor 


senior high students 


BOOKS COST ONLY 25c AND 35c 

Books offered are 25¢ and 35¢ paper-bound pocket-size 
editions of both contemporary authors and the classics 
well printed and durable, yet within the average student's 


budget 


**MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS--: 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
New York 10, N. Y. 


. 


351 Fourth Avenue 


send, without cost or obligation, complete 
m how to start a Teen Age Book Club, 

vith a set of materials and a sample book 
ted in the 


Junior ] Senior Division 

School 

Street 

sancnatl ND cntnsitemtmini 
ST:1 


City Zone 


LO SPCC RRC e Ree eee e eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

1. Students choose each month from a list of six or seven 
books, widely varied so that each can find a title related to 
his or her interests. Students are thus able to build their 


own personal libraries at low cost. 


2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 


of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books offered during the year. 


3. Many of the books cannot be purchased through regu- 
lar retail outlets such as newsstands or drug stores. Some 
of the most popular titles are the exclusive property of the 
Teen Age Book Club and can be purchased by students 


through no other source. 


4. The club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
teachers shows that it can be efficiently operated by the 
students themselves with little or no work on the part of 
the teacher. Students elect their own secretary who handles 
all details. 


ot 


5. All materials for organizing and operating a club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club. 


6. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
club members have their choice of one book free at the end 


of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 
For complete details, together with a set of materials and 
a sample book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





